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R. and E. F. GLEASON CO. 
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335 Washington St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE BOSTON CARPET 
LAYING CO. 
Lewis E. Smith, Prop. 

Finest Carpet Work for Stores, Homes 


Churches and Lodge Rooms 


51 CHARDON STREET 
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CAP. 3492 
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(Over Whitney’s Linen Store) 


Telephone LiBerty 3917 
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Hub Engineering School 
Instructions for License-Steam and 
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J. E. Eaton, Instructor 
Member M. E. B. A. No. 59 


Bay State 
Navigation School 


Instructions for Examinations for 
Deck Officers & Pilots 
Capt. L. W. Blachutta, Instructor 


HARDING'S Army and 
Navy Officers’ Uniforms 
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Masonic Lodge Supplies 
ROBERT W. STACKHOUSE 
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Henry J. Ferri 
Direct Factory Representatives in 
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Served with table d’hote din- 
ners or luncheons; also Lob- 
ster, chicken, steak dinners. 
The Viking “Well-Sweep” 
Framingham Centre, also The 
Viking in “Eagleston Inn” Hy: 
annis under same management 
442 Stuart St., Boston 
(AIR CONDITIONED) 
Music at the Solovox 


American Flags 
Service Flags 
United Nations Flags 
Have you earned the 
MINUTE MAN FLAG? 
(War Bond Flag) 


C. H. BATCHELDER CO. 


(Official New England Manufacturer) 
610 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


If Interested in UNITED STATE STAMPS 
or Confederate States, Cuba, Hawaii, Philip- 
pines, Canal Zone, Guam, Porto Rica, 
B.N.A., let me know what you need. The 
chances are I can help you, and at the 
right price. 

WANTED TO BUY—We are keenly in- 
terested in buying early United States 
stamps on cover at current market prices. 
We especially need at the present the fol- 
lowing: 5c and 10c 1847's, 10c 1851's, Cali- 
fornia Pictorial Covers, Magnus Patriotics, 
Patriotic Covers with high value stamps, 
1869's also. 


RUSSELL C. WOOD 


Postage Stamps 


Tel. HANcock 5987 
45 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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110 Norway Street, Boston 
COMmonwealth 2422 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 
Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Paper Ruler 
301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
A. H. BURLEN 
Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 
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Myself 


I have to live with myself and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know, 

I want to be able as days go by 

Always to look myself straight in the eye, 
I don’t want to stand with the setting sun 
And hate myself for the things ’ve done. 


I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 

A lot of secrets about myself, 

And fool myself as I come and go 

Into thinking that nobody else will know 
The kind of a man I really am, 

I don’t want to dress myself in sham. 


I want to go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect, 

But here in the struggle for fame and pelf 
I want to be able to like myself, 

I'd hate to look at myself and know 


That ?'m bluster and bluff and empty show. 


I never can hide myself from me, 

1 see what others may never see, 

I know what others may never know, 

I never can fool myself and so 

I must be fit for myself to know. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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ORGAN Comes to hand Volume One, Number One of 

The Royal Arch Mason which bears on its 
masthead the statement: “The Royal Arch Mason is the 
official organ of the General Grand Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons of the United States, edited by Ray V. Denslow, 
General Grand High Priest, under the direction of a 
Board of Publication.” 

To this quarterly journal should be accorded a warm 
welcome not only because of the pressing need for such 
a publication, but also because of the certainty that 
under the editorial direction of a distinguished and 
ardent Mason and scholar the Capitular Rite will be 
well served. 

We have before praised the talents of Most Worship- 
ful Brother Denslow. His zeal in behalf of the Craft is 
unbounded; his exposition of its qualities masterly. 
The merit of this latest addition to Craft journalism will 
be increasingly evident as the years pass and all Masons 
whether of the Royal Arch or not will do well to sub- 
seribe to it. The cost is but $1.00 for 12 issues extending 
over a three-year period, the value of its information 
many times greater. 

As a fitting prelude the magazine contains as the first 
article in the first edition a record of “Paul Revere, 
Royal Arch Mason,” a well remembered Mason of 
Massachusetts, by Melvin M. Johnson, P.G.M., a fore- 
taste of other treats in store. We are reprinting the 
story on another page of this issue. 


FRATERNITY However much well-meaning people, 

like ourselves, may seek to attain true 
universal brotherhood it must be evident that the goal 
will not be attained by any sudden, spontaneous effort. 
Rather will it be by the slow penetration of sound 
ideals, unselfish devotion to them by those millions who 
practice it themselves in their daily lives, and the in- 
filtration of the advantages inherent in truly unselfish 
living. 


International brotherhood is a vast program impos- 
sible of attainment in one generation or in fact several, 
yet the planted seed carefully murtured and cultivated 
will grow to fruition. 

“Tt is not necessary that we all think alike; it is neces- 
sary that we all think,” is a truth not always recognized 
for what it really is and unthinking men and women, 
or those individuals who do think and apply their every 
act to purely personal purposes, form a great deterrent; 
in fact they are the chief obstacle in a forward path. 

By education much may he accomplished. Precept, 
and the practise of principles enunciated and exem- 
plified by those outstanding individuals whose followers 
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number many millions, is all-powerful. Jesus of Na- 
zareth, Buddha, Confucius and many others whose 
names will come to mind, all taught in different ways 
the truths of fraternity. Humanity in the mass is a 
strange mixture of God-given emotions and moods all 
influenced by history and environment. Light in dark 
places is essential for any real international understand- 
ing of elementary Truth. 


It would be possible, perhaps, to gather a loose group 
of mixed races: Russian, Chinese, African, American 
at birth, assemble them as one unit, teach them the 
same principles and ideals and get a uniform result. 
Unfortunately, however, the race is split into many 
factions, with a multitude of conflicting ideologies 
which must be reconciled or coalesced before the goal 
of fraternity may be reached. 

Unless and until a few elemental facts are recognized, 
much of the present enthusiasm for that permanent 
peace and perfect understanding and happiness “after 
the war” which is so ardently advocated in page and on 
platform by our public men will be wasted. 

Realism and recognition of the inherent weaknesses 
in the present complexity of intense nationalism will 
start the machine moving in the desired direction. 

Fraternity as taught in the lessons of Masonic ritual 
and by the practise of Masonic principles, is a con- 
tributory influence in the great undertaking. A crystal- 
clear portrayal of Masonic purposes will help hugely. 
Our leaders, by persistently promoting true Craftsman- 
ship in word and deed can accomplish a good deal. To 
them most members look for guidance. Is it too much 
to look for? 


WASHINGTON The Annual Conference of Grand 

Masters which was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently serves as a splendid medium for the 
meeting of minds so necessary in the difficult days now 
confronting the fraternity. The subjects discussed were 
perhaps more academic than some might have wished 
for, and the printed agenda somewhat removed from 
the realistic problems so urgently pressing. Yet it is 
quite likely and, in fact, highly probable that behind 
the scenes and formalities much was discussed which 
will bear fruit increasingly as time passes. 

Certainly to affect universal Masonic understand- 
ing these meetings serve a very practical purpose, 
for no man can come away from association with the 
intellects of forty-seven leaders of Craft Masonry and 
not be benefitted and stimulated thereby. 


It is pleasant to record that this year every Grand 
jurisdiction in the United States was represented in the 
nation’s capital, giving substantial proof to the fact 
that our leaders are alert to the needs of the times. 


The New England Masonic Craftsman magazine is published monthly. It is 
devoted to the interests of Freemasonry, and the brotherhood of man. 
Entered as second-class matter October 5, 1905, at the Post-office at Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

The subscription price in the United States is Two Dollars a year, elsewhere 
Three Dollars, payable in advance. Twenty-five cents a single copy. 
Address all letters to the New England Masonic Craftsman, 27 Beach 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. For the news and advertising departments 
call HANcock 6690. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Alfred Hampden Moorhouse, Editor and Publisher. 
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TALE OF AGITY 


It is our intention that just and sure punishment 
shall be meted out to the ringleaders responsible 
for the organized murder of thousands of innocent 
persons and the commission of atrocities which have 
violated every tenet of the Christian Faith.—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

A city falls to the Nazis. Conquering troops goose- 
step through the streets, swastikas fly from public 
buildings. Bands play merry German waltzes in the 
park. “The grateful populace,” reads the official lie 
from Berlin, “welcomed their German liberators with 
open arms!” Then silence, the silence of the tomb. 

Behind that wall of silence the “New Order” begins 
its deadly work. Men become slaves, a slice of bread 
becomes a precious jewel. Into the city stream the 
executioners of the “New Order’—the economic ad- 
visers with their charts of strangulation, the Gestapo 
with their blueprints of death. Many of their moves 
are bloodless, many bloody, but each is a deliberate 
step toward the Nazi goal: the enslavement of the hu- 
man race. 

Warsaw's fate is the ultimate fate of Paris, Oslo, and 
Rotterdam, of Belgrade and Brussels, of every village, 
city, and nation that falls to the Nazis. Poland has been 
the testing ground for the Nazi plans of world domi- 
Pa esc y ho Nas hs hm 
the occupation eecnedl Se ae oy emia elas 
and surely have appro “I oe ori Doaeoe cd 
en, Gen dhe 2 Pr ached those prevailing in War- 

n the day the Nazis seized Oslo, in Norway, 
posters announced that the occupation was merely 
protective” and “temporary.” In those days the Nazis 
said the Norwegians were blood-brothers of the same 
racial strain, Today the mask has been dropped. Blood 
runs in the streets of Oslo. The people are without 
adequate clothing or food, their every liberty has been 
destroyed, their property stolen Only by degrees does 
Oslo differ from Warsaw. 

When Nazi soldiers entered Paris, they smiled at the 
people, behaved with perfect manners, patted the chil- 
dren, and helped elderly ladies across streets. “Aban- 
doned families!” said the posters, “put your trust in 
the German soldiers.” Frenchmen were told that only 
the Germans could restore them to greatness as a 
nation. Paris today is a silent city. The propaganda 
posters are gone. In their place are grim black-bordered 
lists of executed Frenchmen. The Nazis have plundered 
Paris, paying for what they took in worthless promis- 
sory notes. All of France staggers under an “occupa- 
tion costs” load of $7,500,000 each day. The people of 
Paris are on the verge of starvation. Daily men are 
hunted, shot as hostages, or shipped into the Reich to 
manufacture weapons of war. 

But Warsaw reveals best the cold, calculated design 
of life and death under the Nazis. From Warsaw have 
come the most detailed accounts of the “New Order” 
in all its planned fury. Warsaw, too, like every city 
and village under the lash of the Nazis, resists the 
tyranny with all its strength. 

The story of Warsaw is the story of Poland, Norway, 


and France, of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, of 

Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and Luxembourg. It is 

a deady warning to all men still blessed with freedom. 
ee 4 

Warsaw resisted the heavy artillery guns and dive 
bombers of the Nazis for twenty-one days. On the 
twenty-second day—its water supply gone, its dead still 
lying in the streets—the city surrendered. There was 
food for three more days, munitions for one. Their 
spirit unbroken, men and women emerged from cellars 
and the ruins of bombed buildings, from behind barri- 
cades and antitank traps hastily erected in the streets. 
During the siege some fifty thousand persons had been 
killed, one hundred thousand wounded. Half the city’s 
buildings had been either completely demolished or 
severely damaged. Only the bare walls of the Royal 
Castle still stood. Gone was the Ministry of War, the 
Lutheran Church, the Stock Exchange. Damaged al- 
most beyond recognition were the Opera House, War- 
saw University, the Church of St. Mary Blessed Virgin. 
Strafing the city from tree-top level, Nazi planes had 
concentrated (when not machine-gunning unarmed 
civilians) on destroying these monuments to Polish 
culture. Carcasses of horses were piled high against 
the curbs. Homeless thousands wandered the streets. 
Desolation flowed through the city in colors of blood. 
Less than a month before, on the morning the first 
bomb had been dropped on Warsaw, Hitler had 
screamed to the Reichstag: “I have no desire to wage 
war against women and children.” 

Residents of Warsaw were given three days to clear 
the streets of rubble and bodies, and on October 1, 1939, 
German troops marched into the city. As reward for 
their victory, General von Brauchitsch granted twenty- 
four hours of freedom in which to loot suburban houses. 
Told to loot, they looted. Otherwise, they maintained 
complete discipline. German Army trucks, loaded with 
loaves of bread, were stationed at several prominent 
intersections. Poles who stood in line to receive the 
bread noticed that each scene was being carefully re- 
corded by newsreel cameras. “A more pleading ex- 
pression,” urged the cameramen. Disgusted, many 
Poles turned away. Pictures of this dole were later 
shown in German theatres, captioned: “German soldiers 
sharing food with their erstwhile enemies.” In other 
parts of the city during the first three days 300,000 
helpings of thin soup and black bread were passed out 
to the accompaniment of German bands playing waltzes. 

The music soon ended. The pattern of occupation 
became clear. The city was billed 300,000 zlotys ($60,- 
000) for the soup and bread of the first three days. 
Lazienski Park, oldest and largest in Warsaw, was closed 
to Poles. Blasted from its pedestal, Chopin’s monu- 
ment was melted down and sent to Hitler as a gift from 
his troops. Scientific laboratories that had escaped de- 
struction during the siege were dismantled, and their 
equipment shipped to Germany. More than 100,000 
books in the Central Military Library were burned, as 
the invaders honeycombed every library in the city, 
removing all books by “non-Aryan” authors and all 
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volumes dealing with Polish-German relations. War- 
saw museums were scientifically robbed of their treas- 
ures, lists having been drawn up in advance by Nazi 
tourists who had noted the choicest collections. Poles 
were forbidden to travel by train in first- or second- 
class cars. Jews were barred entirely from trains. Front 
sections of street cars were reserved for Germans. The 
Polish press was suspended. Hotels in Warsaw were 
closed to Poles, as were the waiting rooms of railroad 
stations. Pilsudski Square was rechristened Adolf 
Hitler Platz. One hundred and nineteen members of 
the Warsaw Bar Association were thrown into jail, in- 
cluding the association’s eighty-year-old president. 
None but Germans were permitted on the streets from 
8 p.m. to 5 am. Violators of the curfew were shot on 
sight. 

Warsaw belongs to what is known as the Government 
General, presided over by Governor General Hans 
Frank, a Nazi for many years, who has said: “The Gov- 
ernment General represents the best example of the 
system that will be introduced in the countries of New 
Europe controlled by Greater Germany.” At the be- 
ginning of the occupation, the Germans spoke of the 
Government General as being merely under German 
influence, distinct from areas to the west of Warsaw, 
which were made part of Germany itself and where the 
policy of extermination has been even more ruthless 
than in Warsaw. Dropping all pretense after the fall 
of France, Frank declared: “Henceforth the Govern- 
ment General will not be looked upon as occupied ter- 
ritory, but as an integral part of the Greater German 
power space.” Warsaw is really ruled by the Gestapo, 
a law unto itself. Fully equipped with the tools of its 
trade—rifles, steel helmets, whips, machine guns, tanks, 
and antitank guns—the Gestapo set up shop in a former 
ministry on Szucha Avenue. The street itself was re- 
named Polizei (Police) Street. Once the Gestapo be- 
came settled in Warsaw, with some one thousand officers 
and five thousand troops, no man’s life could be called 
his own. The invaders passed a series of legal decrees 
authorizing thmselves to steal all Polish property. For 
weeks on end the covered trucks of the Gestapo rumbled 
out of Warsaw, headed for Germany and laden with 
furniture, rugs, jewels, furs, paintings, household equip- 
ment, all manner and description of Polish personal 
property, all seized without payment. 


All universities and high schools were closed. Some 
primary chools now stay open a few hours daily, their 
classrooms unheated unless the children can find scraps 
of wood or coal. They rarely can. No history, geog- 
raphy, or Polish literature may be taught; teaching of 
German is prohibited, too, as the Master Race does not 
consider the Poles qualified to speak its language. The 
curriculum consists simply of elementary arithmetic, 
writing, and reading. No new texbooks may be pub- 
lished and most old ones have been confiscated. None- 
theless, the flame of Polish culture is being kept alive 
in warkened rooms all over Warsaw, where groups of 
children are being secretly taught the language and 
traditions in their country. Germans do not object to 
their Polish slaves becoming carpenters or locksmiths, 
and some elementary trade schools are still open. Sys- 


lematically destroying the intellectual classes, the Ger- 
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mans forbid teachers, writers, artists, musicians, and 
actors to practice their professions. Many have taken 
to waiting on table, repairing broken windows, clearing 
away debris, or operating rickshas—tricycles with seats 
in front of the handlebars, the common method of travel 
in Warsaw today. Others sell their books and furniture 
on the streets or perform in the numerous coffee shops 
that have sprung up throughout the city. Although 
these shops sell little food, they have become the last 
refuge of the Poles, the only places where they can 
meet, stay warm, and talk. 

“In stilling the pangs of hunger,” Reichsmarshal 
Goering has said, “the Germans come first.” Poles in 
Warsaw are barely being kept alive, alive just enough, 
in some cases, to turn out goods for the German war 
machine. Bread is about the only thing the Poles can 
count upon eating; they have been permitted less than 
five slices a day. Last winter there was little bread 
for Poles in Warsaw. Forty percent sawdust, the bread 
is dark and indigestible. Many families are subsisting 
on a thin potato soup, without meat and containing a few 
cabbage leaves and beets. Food cards theoretically en- 
title the Poles each week to slightly more than three 
ounces of meat (the equivalent in the United States, 
say, of one thin chop) ; each month to three and a half 
ounces of flour and sugar, four and a half ounces of 
marmalade, and one egg. They rarely receive these. 
Meat, when sold, is malodorous and mostly bone. No 
provision is made on the food cards for butter, cheese, 
or green vegetables. Adults may not receive milk, an 
adult being anybody older than six months. 

There is food enough in and around Warsaw, but it 
either goes to Germans on the spot, is shipped into the 
Reich, or sent to feed German troops on the war fronts. 
“We are today in a fortunate situation,” Goering told 
the German people on October 4, 1942, “where the 
entire German Wehrmacht, no matter on what front it 
stands, is supplied solely from the conquered terri- 
tories.” Food production of farmers in the Govern- 
ment General is strictly regulated. Every cow, chicken, 
and hog is registered. Villages are held collectively 
responsible for each farmer producing the amount re- 
quired by the Germans. Using food: was a weapon to 
demoralize the population, the Germans periodically 
create artificial shortages, particularly after some out- 
break against the Nazis. At such times, no food what- 
ever reaches the city. Guards stands at all entrances 
and search all travelers. Milk cans are wastefully pune- 
tured and eggs smashed, presumably as a sign of Ger- 
man power. Even if they received all the food allowed 
under rationing, Poles would not subsist for long. The 
Nazis have planned it that way. In the first half of 
1941, 8,000 persons were born in Warsaw. but 21.800 
died. In the first half of 1939, before the “New Order.” 
there had been 10,800. births, compared with 7,300 
deaths. Warsaw today is dying out. Deprived of the 
necessary fats and vitamins, the population falls easy 
prey to disease. Hunger has made the people of War- 
saw feel tired all the time. Th slightest exertion— 
mental or physical—causes extreme fatigue. Children 
are malformed and ghostlike, suffering from anemia 
and softening of the bones. Adults lose weight; the 
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functioning of their vital organs is impaired by malnu- 
trition. Exhaustion, hunger, and cold have forced many 
people to stay permanently in bed. In 1941, 9,000 per- 
sons died of tuberculosis in the city, compared with less 
than 3,000 in 1938. In the first eight months of 1941, 
typhus took a toll of 5,592 persons, compared to 23 in 
1938. 

In order to live, residents of Warsaw must seek food 
on the Black Markets, which exist everywhere. There 
is little doubt that the Germans, at a fat profit, have a 
hand in operating them. But few persons can afford 
Black Market prices. An egg costs 60 cents, a pound of 
pork around $4, a pound of butter between $9 and $11; 
coffee, rarely obtainable, costs anywhere from $48 to 
$80 a pound. Thousands of “meals” are served daily 
to the needy by mutual aid societies, one member of a 
family standing in line for the rest and taking soup 
home in a pail. Every Polish family in Warsaw today 
shares its food with others, 

“I am not interested in heating the homes of these 
swine—the Poles,” said the German Coal Commission in 
August 1941. “Let them die.” Warsaw in winter has 
an average temperature of five below zero (F) ; it some- 
times drops to twenty below. Durine the winter of 
1940-41 Germans allowed the Poles one bucketful of 
coal every six or eight weeks, Coal last winter was 
available only on the Black Market, where a half ton 
offices in Warsaw with ine, Aes oom ee 
SGN rites buttaion, a heat. Into these buildings, 
abundant mines of U “4 oe te sat a ee 
have cut down small es oe 
outskirts of Warsaw; 1 aan Seetnoyetl Eamets = ie 

a $ most of the lareer trees in the 
parks have been stripped of bark, . 
Peet teetiy chr ad  iaedraag 
Piece water, W ithout warning, sections 
of the eity are completely deprived of electricity, often 
for two or three months at a time. On certain days, 
all electric current is cut off except from 8 to 10 p.m. 
Even without these restrictions, Warsaw would be in 
darkness when the sun is down, since the vast majority 
of persons cannot pay the enormous electricity charges. 
Eighty percent of the people have been without suf- 
ficient light or heat since the occupation. 

Germans seized all war industries in Warsaw, putting 
the larger ones to work without delay, and taking a 
little time to fit the smaller ones into their war machine. 
Nazis have a passion for legalizing their robberies. 
While stealing a business, they carry on a vast amount 
of complicated paper work: changes in ownership, sale 
transactions, trusteeships, and many other “legal” forms. 
At the end of this abracadabra\ the former Polish 
owner—no matter how many sealed documents he may 
ssess—has been robbed of his business. German 
Treuhander have complete control, plus a fancy salary. 
Many small plants of no use to the war machine have 
been closed, either forcibly or from lack of raw mater- 
ials and funds. Others keep open as long as possible, 
to spare their workers from being registered as wnem- 
ployed and subject to deportation to Germany. 

Warsaw's working class is poverty-stricken. The cost 
of living has risen more than 1,000 percent, while wages 
(with the exception of those paid some unskilled ab- 
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orers) have dropped below the minimums set by pre- 
war contracts. Building-trades workers are unemployed, 
as there is no new construction in this city of ruins. 
White-collar earnings have been decreased; regardless 
of previous earnings, office workers can receive no more 
than $15 weekly. The average stenographer earns $7.50 
weekly, the average waitress $3. Inasmuch as one room 
and a kitchen rent for at least $30 a month, residents 
of Warsaw are living six and eight to a room. 

Thousands of Poles in Warsaw have been expelled 
from their homes on three days’ notice, and been 
moved to other parts of the city. Today Germans com- 
pletely occupy the best residential sections. Polish 
Jews were given three to six hours to pack and get into 
the Ghetto, taking along only such bedding and cloth- 
ing as they could carry. Warsaw’s housing problem is 
desperate, not only as a result of the property destruc- 
tion but because a half million of those Poles driven 
from their homes in the western part of the country 
have been sent into the overcrowded city, to await ship- 
ment into Germany as slave labor. To the Nazis, Polish 
manpower swims in a large and nameless lake, the pri- 
vate property of the Reich. Whenever they move Ger- 
mans from bombed areas into stolen lands, or need 
men to make more weapons or to work German farms 
(while the German farmer is off using the weapons), 
the planners of the Reich cast a large net into the name- 
less lake and pull out a few thousand or hundred thou- 
sand or million Poles. From all of Poland, nearly half 
a million prisoners of war are now bending their backs 
in Germany; another million Poles have been uprooted 
from their homes in the West and shipped like cattle 
to the East; another million have been sent to labor 
camps in occupied Russian territory; another million 
and a half have been dragged into the Reich as farm 
and industrial slaves. 

A typical cast of the Nazi net took place in Kercelak 
market place, Warsaw, one morning in May 1942. In 
the old days, before the Nazis, Kercelak market place 
had been a flamboyant and colorful bazaar, its food 
booths piled high with meats, cheese, fruits, and vege- 
tables from the countryside. On this May morning 
a heavy sadness hung over the market. Most of the 
booths were closed. A few rickety ones were still open, 
their sallow proprietors offering wooden shoes for sale, 
or a pair of pants. Several thousand men and women 
milled about, carrying old and tattered bits of clothing 
over their arms, hoping to exchange them for scraps of 
food. Into the square goose-stepped a detachment of 
German soldiers, lustily singing. People paid scant at- 
tention to them; the Germans are forever marching and, 
besides, these soldiers were singing. When the de- 
tachment reached the center of the square it suddenly 
broke ranks, small groups making for every exit. From 
nowhere appeared the vans and lorries of the Gestapo. 
Machine guns were trained on the crowd. “Achtung!” 
came the shouted command through a megaphone. 
“Stand where you are or be shot.” The thousands in 
Kercelak market place froze in their tracks. Soon the 
square had been emptied, the thousands poured into 
the Gestapo vans and driven to a house on Skaryszewska 
Street for questioning. Heavy labor was separated from 
light and farm labor, young women from old. Some 
of the young girls were reserved for the exclusive use 
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of the German army. Country girls were assigned to 
the troops, daughters of once-wealthy city folk were 
turned over ‘to officers. By evening the catch was on 
its way into the darkness of the Reich, locked in freight 
cars. In all, the catch had netted 3,000 persons. Their 
families were not notified. 

Persecuting the Catholic Church, the Nazis have for- 
hidden Poles to celebrate the festivals of the Assump- 
tion and the Immaculate Conception. Large numbers 
of prominent priests are in concentration camps, or 
have been tortured and put to death. Catholic organi- 
zations have been forced to close their doors and end 
their activities. In a typical church raid, the Nazis 
swooped down upon the Capuchin Cloister on Miodowa 
Street, confiscated the property, and arrested the monks. 
In villages on the outskirts of Warsaw, priests are held 
as hostages when peasants fail to meet the grain quota 
demanded by the Nazis. Both Lutheran colleges in 
Warsaw have been seized and converted into military 
hospitals. Polish Protestant publications are forbidden, 
as are religious rites in Polish in the Protestant churches. 
No church was left undamaged in Warsaw during the 
siege. Many have since managed to patch their roofs, 
but services are held today in churches with wrecked 
altars and shattered walls. Despite the Nazi tyranny 
—or, rather, because of it—Warsaw’s churches are filled 
to bursting at every service. 

In December 1942 the State Department, issuing a 
joint declaration by eleven of the United Nations, an- 
nounced that reports from Europe indicated that Ger- 
man authorities “are now carrying into effect Hitler’s 
oft-repeated intention to exterminate the Jewish people 
in Europe. ... In Poland, which has been made the 
principal Nazi slaughterhouse, the ghettos established 
by the German invader are heing systematically emptied 
of all Jews except a few highly skilled workers required 
for war industries. None of those taken away are ever 
heard of again. The able-bodied are slowly worked to 
death in labor camps. The infirm are left to die of 
exposure and starvation or are deliberately masse 
in mz 


sred 


executions.” 


Before the policy of total extermination went into 
effect, more than half a million Jews were packed into 
the Ghetto, a dismal section of 100 blocks in the north- 
ern part of Warsaw, surrounded by an eight-foot wall 
topped by broken gla 


No one could enter or leave 
without a pass. No street cars ran between the Ghetto 
and other parts of the city. Inside the Ghetto the Ger- 
mans systematically created an escalator of death: 
when 500 Jews died, 500 others immediately took their 
places, shipped into the Ghetto from various parts of 
Poland and Europe. During April, May, and June, 
1941, 10,232 Jews died in the Ghetto; only 1,208 were 
born. The annual death date in the Ghetto in 1941 
was roughly 83 per thousand; the highest annual death 
rate of any modern city is less than 30 per thousand. 
Death from starvation was common, rations being little 
over half those allotted Poles outside the Ghetto. 
Furthermore, Ghetto rations were the first to be re- 
duced. The Jewish Community Council, operating 
within the Ghetto, did its best to feed thousands of 
persons each day. Former warehouses and loft build- 
ings. without adequate sanitary facilities, were turned 

into dwelling places, 30 to 40 persons living in one 


S. 
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office “room.” There was only one hospital in the 
Ghetto, without linen and with few drugs. Carts went 
through the Ghetto streets at night to pick up the dead 
left lying there. 

Seeking food outside the Ghetto, bands of boys crept 
through holes in bombed buildings and emerged from 
cellars and excavations. They roamed the streets of 
Warsaw, begging. Jewish police within the Ghetto and 
Polish police outside its walls turned their backs on 
this activity. Germans maintained a bicyele guard 
around the Ghetto wall, constantly circling in search 
of persons who had left without permission. Some 
months ago Nazi soldiers caught a small boy who was 
returning to the Ghetto with a bag of food. Lifting a 
manhole cover, they dropped the boy into a sewer. 
The Nazis were proud of the conditions they had created 
in the Ghetto; regular tours passed through its twisted, 
somber streets, the sightseers being Germans who had 
settled in Poland or been brought there from bombed 
areas in the Reich. Poles were often forced to take 
these tours, too, but they utilized them to make men- 
tal note of persons suffering worse than others. Later 
‘they threw small packages of food over the Ghetto 
wall near those spots. Mutual suffering bred bonds of 
brotherhood. 

There is no way of telling at this time exactly how 
many Poles have been murdered by the Nazis in War- 
saw. At the beginning of the occupation, executions 
took place at 2 a.m. and 3:30 p-m. in the Sejm (lower 
House of the Polish Parliament) Gardens. More re- 
cently, the execution spot has been Palmiry, not far 
from Warsaw in the Kampinos Forest, where the shoot- 
ings occur either at dawn or 


T durir 
light of auto headlamps. 


¢ the night, by the 
Trenches—twenty yards long, 
two yards wide, two yards deep—are dug in advance by 
Jewish labor battalions, forced to perform this work. 
Twenty persons at a time are lined up along the trench 
edge and shot in the hack of the head by firing squads. 
Isolated executions in Warsaw reveal the continuous 
pattern: on September 14, 1940, two Poles, sought by 
three German policemen, escaped from 


a house in 
Lwowska Street amid gunplay. A | 


arge force of Ger- 
man police soon arrived, arrested all inhabitants living 
in the house in question, and a number of men from 
neighboring buildings. In all, 200 persons (180 men 
and 20 women) were taken to prison and later shot. 
The body of a sixteen-year-old boy who broke the 8 
p-m. curfew was returned to his parents with a small 
eard pinned to his suit. The ecard simply read: “8:15.” 
Often the Germans torture their intended victims by 
delaying the execution—as in the case of 31 persons, 
during January 1940, who were led from their prison 


for two successive nights, told to dig graves, and then 


returned to prison. On the third night they were shot. 


Poland resists. Guerrilla bands representing all 


classes of the Polish people have been operating since 
the occupation. Working singly and in groups, well- 


organized, receiving aid and shelter from their fellow- 


Poles, they have given the Nazis a bloody taste of their 
own medicine. They dynamite troop and supply trains, 
set fire to war plants, blow up ammunition dumps. No 
mercy is shown the invader, and in the controlled press 
regularly appear long lists of Na who have died 
under “mysterious” circumstances or been killed “sud- 
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denly in the night.” Nazis dare not travel alone either 
in the country or in the streets of Warsaw. Warsaw’s 
Gestapo chief has referred to assault upon his men as 
“bandit raids.” Regardless of what he wants to call 


them, he has admitted that hundreds of such raids have 
taken place. 


In factori 


making goods for the German war ma- 
chine the work of sabotage never ceases. If a man is 
caught in a Warsaw building with a radio, all persons 
in that building are shot. Nevertheless, twenty-four 
hours a day somewhere in Poland men are listening to 
the shortwave voices of freedom from overseas. Tak- 
ing notes, they swiftly pass the news to hidden spots 
where some 120 underground newspapers are prepared. 
These newspapers fall like snow about the baffled Nazis. 
They appear everywhere—folded so small they are 
passed on during handshakes, slipped under doors, 
shoved into Nazi newspapers 
dreds of thousands 


and are read by hun- 
Underground newspapers keep 
their readers well informed with up-to-the-minute war 
news from all fronts, tell of mounting power of the 
United Nations, point out traitors and spies, and main- 
tain faith in the fight for freedom. 

In the first months of the occupation, thousands of 
copies of a Manifesto of Freedom passed from hand to 
hand. “From the chaos of war there must arise a New 
Europe organized on the principles of political free- 
dom...” it said. “Such a Europe is the desire of mil- 
lions of workers, peasants, and intellectuals, as well as 
of soldiers who fight on all fronts. Poland, in spite of 
military defeat, continues to fight. On Polish lands the 
people carry on a daily heroic struggle against the 
occupants, preparing themselves 
which the final battle will take 
leaflets instruct the people “ 
executing his orders, in 
where and alway 


for the moment in 
place.” Underground 
to harm the oppressor in 
industrial production, every- 
Into thousands of homes has gone 
a calendar, printed by the underground and containing 
anti-Nazi sentiments for every 
your fields 


month, “Have you sown 
* reads one caption. “When you think of the 
harvest, think also of what you owe Poland—not rem- 
nants, nor shreds, nor alms, but everything you have; 
your possessions, your children, your blood.” Showing 
the solidarity of the people of Warsaw, one under- 
ground paper is headed “All Men Are Brothers,” its 
cover picturing two hands firmly clasped through a 
gap in the Ghetto wall. 


Instructions from the underground spread through 
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Warsaw like wildfire. When Goebbels announced to 
occupied lands a few days before Christmas 1941 that 
they must turn over all warm clothing, wools, and furs 
for the use of German soldiers on the Russian front, 
the underground in Warsaw immediately issued a leaflet. 
“Burn your woolen clothing, even if you need it, for the 
enemy will take it anyway,” it read. “Let the German 
soldiers freeze to death. We shall survive.” On Christ- 
mas Eve Warsaw was heavy with smoke and with the 
odor of burning wool and fur. Little warm clothing was 
collected. 


The underground has its own means of keeping in 
touch with train movements; of receiving paper, ink, 
and presses for the never-ending work of the secret 
newspapers; and of obtaining caches of arms and am- 
munition for the day of liberation. Arms are not only 
seized from the Germans, but often bought directly 
from the Gestapo itself, which has its price, like all 
organizations rotten at the core. 

Joined with the United Nations and his comrades 
from other occupied lands, the Polish soldier fights on. 
The Polish Army of 150,000 troops has armored, motor- 
ized, and parachute units in Scotland; it fights in the 
Near and Middle East and in North Africa. It has seen 
action in France, at Narvik and Tobruk. One thousand 
bomber and fighter pilots, of the 12,000-man Polish 
Air Force based in Great Britain, drop avenging bombs 
upon the land of the Nazi 


so # 

As in Warsaw, the Nazis have failed in the rest of 
Europe. Having nothing but contempt for humanity, 
they based their hopes of success upon a fundamental 
error: the belief that men will cower and surrender 
when they have been tortured and robbed, deprived of 
their birthright and treated like so many specks of dirt. 
Coldly plotting their conquests, the Nazis took into con- 
sideration everything except the limitless strengh of 
the human spirit. And today in Warsaw and through- 
out Europe the Nazis are at war with the human spirit 
—the spirit of decent men crying out for release from 
tyranny and demanding for themselves and their chil- 
dren a world of justice and of hope. 

On the day Warsaw suffered the heavies 
of the siege, more people were united in marriage than 
ever before in the city’s history. This is the answer 
of Man to the Nazi blueprints of extermination. And 
Man will survive in freedom long after the Nazi mad- 
ness has crumbled in the dust. 


bombing 


THE BUILDER’S TOOLS 


And then He went forth with His parents on their 
way to Nazareth: and when they reached their home 
He wrought with Joseph as a carpenter. One day as 
He was bringing forth the tools for work he said: 
“These tools remind me of the ones we handle in the 
workshop of the mind where things are made of thought 
and where we build up character. We use the Square 
to measure all our lives to straighten out the crooked 
places of the way, and to make the corners of our 
conduct square. We use the Compass to draw circles 
round our passions and desires to keep them in the 
bounds of righteousness. We use the Ax to cut away 


the knotty, useless, and ungainly parts and make the 
character symmetrical. We use the Hammer to drive 
home the truth and pound it in until it is a part of 
every part. We use the Plane to smooth the rough, 
uneven surfaces of joint, and block, and board that go 
to build the Temple for the Truth, The Chisel, the 
Line, the Plummet, and the Saw all have their uses in 
the workshop of the mind. And then this Ladder with 
its trinity of steps—faith, hope. and Jove—on it we 
climb up to the Dome of Purity in Life. And on the 
Twelve-step Ladder we ascend until we reach the pin- 
nacle of that which life is spent to build—the Temple 
of Perfected Man.” —The Aquarian Gospel. 
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ONLY AN EPISODE? 


Aw EAster MEDITATION 


The late John Metaxas, Premier of Greece, was speak- 
ing one day of the indomitable spirit of the Greek 
soldiers, singing gaily as they moved up through the 
hills to battle and to death. He gave the credit to re- 
ligion. “To all of us who are of the Orthodox faith,” 
he said, “death is only an episode.” What did he 
mean? 

Was he thinking, as a Greek scholar, of the “episode” 
in the old dramas which was the part of a tragedy be- 
tween two choric songs? On this side, a choric song of 
happy, vigorous, care-free life, then an interlude of 
tragedy which men call death, and, on the other side, a 
choric song of triumph? The “episode” in the Greek 
drama was not the end of the play. It carried the play 
along. So there is nothing final about death. It is 
only an incident along the road. It is not even a break 
in the on-going of personality. All that death can do 
is to shift the scene. That is our Easter faith. That is 
the heart of the Easter gladness. 

Easter in War TIME 

That faith is sharply challenged in Time of war. We 
are reminded that the word “episode” has another 
meaning. It means something casual, something that 
we take for granted. When hundreds of thousands of 
men are slaughtered on the steppes of Russia, when we 
are told that the Nazis have executed more than three 
million men, women and children in Europe, when 
by the thousands our own brave men go gallantly to 
death fighting for freedom, something happens to our 
emotions. We come to take death for granted. It is 
only an apisode! Is it? Iam not so sure. 

We must keep our thoughts of death within the area 
of the personal. We dare not permit ourselves to for- 
get that every man who dies is somebody’s son, or hus- 
band, or father, or brother, and that his death breaks 
somebody’s heart. “No man who was not a cad,” says 
Dr. John Baillie of Edinburgh, “could stand by his 
beloved’s death bed and say, or even think, ... ‘For 
all I know, or care, this is the end of you, my dear.’ ” 
And so with us. There is little reality in our profes- 
sion of brotherhood if a brother’s death makes no 
difference, 

It is heartening to remember what happened when 
Jesus of Nazareth stood by the grave of his closest 
friend. He did not say, as some would so flippantly 


say today, “As to all men, death came last week to 


Lazarus of Bethany.” It was not an episode. It was 
a personal loss. In the shortest verse in the Bible we 
are told how death touched the heart of the Master. 
It is written: “Jesus wept.” 

It is no kindness to say, on Easter, that death does 
not matter. It does, and it always will. It is small 
comfort to say that it is God’s will. Just how do we 
know? It is treason to the Easter message not to 
offer the hope of reunion which is like music to souls 
in pain. We have a right to assure those who are in 
sorrow that their loved one, who has drifted beyond the 
touch of lips and hands, cannot possibly drift beyond 
the reach of Memory and Love. 

RELIGHTING THE LicHTs 

Scottish Rite Freemasonry has no dogma of the Re- 
surrection. It does believe, however, that it was out 
of the Easter faith that the Christian church was born. 
It was a later monkish obsession which made Chris- 
tianity a religion of death and put the Passion of our 
Lord above his triumph. One need not undervalue 
the Cross as a symbol of sacrificial love, but it is not 
the center of faith. It is the Rose on the Cross that 
is to us the pledge of immortal life. We extinguish 
the lights on Maundy Thursday and, in reverence and 
love, we observe Good Friday, but if there had not 
been a spiritual awareness of undying life which is the 
essence of Easter there would have been no Christian- 
ity. That is why we relight the lights on Easter. It 
is our corporate witness to the survival of personal life. 
We are unwilling to believe that we pass out like a 
swallow into the night. 

“This is not the end of me, Asquith,” said Campbell- 
Bannerman to his friend who stood by his bedside, 
“we shall meet again.” Dr. Grenfell, beloved physi- 
cian of the Labrador, shared the same hope. “I am 
very much in love with life. I want all that [ can get 
out of it, and if there is a life after this life is over, 
T want that too.” And Victor Hugo, who could not 
accept the creeds of the Church, felt deeply that death 
was not a mere episode. “I have not uttered the thou- 
sandth part of what is in me. When I go down to the 
grave, I can say with others, I have finished my day’s 
work. I cannot say that I have finished my life. My 
day’s work will begin the next morning. The tomb 
is not a blind alley; it is a thoroughfare. Tt closes on 
the twilight; it opens on the dawn.”—M.H.L. 
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PAUL REVERE, ROYAL ARCH MASON 


By Metvin M. Jonnson 


[Dr. Melvin M. Johnson has contributed this article on 
one of Massachusetts’ most outstanding Freemasons. It 
came to the editor marked “Notes on Paul Revere” but 
we have changed its title to bring out Revere’s Royal 
Arch membership. The writer is one of America’s dis- 
tinguished and versatile Craftsmen, Past Grand Master 
of Massachusetts’ Grand Lodge and for many years the 
Sovereign Grand Commander of the Northern Juris- 
diction of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry.] Ep. Nore. 

* * * 

Col. Paul Revere, or Rivoire, as his ancestors wrote 
the name, was born in Boston, in December 1734, O. S. 
(January 1, 1735), and died there in May, 1818, aged 
eighty-four, His grandfather emigrated from St. Foy, 
in France, to the Island of Guernsey; and his father, 
at the age of thirteen, was sent by his friends from 
that island to Boston, to learn the trade of a goldsmith; 
here he afterwards married, and had several children, of 
whom Paul was the eldest. Young Revere was brought 
up by his father to the business of a goldsmith and 
made himself very serviceable in the use of a graver. 
Having a natural taste for drawing he made it his pecu- 
liar business to design and execute all engravings on the 
various kinds of silver plate then manufactured. 

His business interests were very extensive. He was 
primarily a gold and silversmith, designing and furnish- 
ing many articles, many of which are preserved today 
and are almost priceless. He was the best engraver of 
his day. One sample of his work is the plate for print- 
ing the first Continental scrip money in 1778. He manu- 
factured gun powder, east church bells and cannon and 
maintained an iron foundry and hardware store. He 
established the first rolling mill for copper sheathing, 
in which he made plates for Robert Fulton’s steamboats. 
He was probably the first manufacturer of artificial 
teeth in the Western Hemisphere. 

In Freemasonry, he was active and zealous. Initiated 
in St. Andrews’ Lodge September 4, 1760, and raised 
January 27, 1761, he was elected Senior Warden in No- 
vember, 1764, and Worshipful Master in November, 
1770, Later, there was a schism in the lodge and Revere 
was one of the dimitting members, immediately becom- 
ing active and almost dominant in Rising States Lodge. 
In the Massachusetts Grand Lodge (this being the one 
which descended from Scotland, and not the one founded 
by Henry Price), he was Junior Grand Warden, 1777-79 
inclusive; Senior Grand Warden, 1780-83 inclusive; and 
Deputy Grand Master in 1784, 1790 and 1791. After the 
union of the two Grand Lodges in Massachusetts, which 
occurred in 1792, Revere became the second Grand 
Master and served in that office from December 12, 1794. 

to December 27, 1797. 

The records of the Royal Arch Lodge held in Boston, 
record the fact that— 


“The petition of Brother Paul Revere coming 
before the Lodge begging to become a Royal Arch 
Mason, it was rec? & he was unanimously accepted 
& accordingly made.” 


The official date of his admission to the Chapter was 
December 11, 1769; he became Junior Warden during 
the year 1770, “in which position he aided to confer the 
degrees on General Joseph Warren of immortal mem- 
ory, on May 14th, following his own admission.” (From 
the records of St. Andrews’ Royal Arch Chapter.) 


Revere was known as the Mercury of the American 
Revolution. He was one of the most active of the lead- 
ing patriots of the pre-Revolutionary Period, being a 
member of a committee charged with the duty of col- 
lecting the names of all persons who in any way acted 
against the rights and liberties of America. In this he 
was associated with Hancock, Adams, Warren, Pulling. 
among others. 

He was also a memher of a club of young men, chiefly 
mechanics, who associated for the purpose of watching 
the movements of the British troops in Boston. Both 
the committee and the club were accustomed to meet 
at the Green Dragon Tavern, owned by the Lodge of 
St. Andrew, the property still belonging to this lodge. 


In one of his letters, he wrote: 


“We were so careful that our meetings should 
be kept secret, that every time we met, every per 
son swore upon the Bible, that they would not 
discover any of our transactions, but to Messrs. 
Hancock, Adams, Doctors, Warren, Church, and one 
or two more.” 


Longfellow immortalized Revere’s ride, but, in part, 
the poet was in error. It may be worth while to tell 
the story correctly. The 18th of April, 1775, was Tues- 
day; and Paul, himself, tells the story of that day and 
the next—in part—as follows: 


“On Tuesday evening it was observed that a num- 
ber of soldiers were marching toward Boston Com- 
mon. About ten o’clock, Dr. Warren sent in great 
haste for me and begged that T would immediately 
set off for Lexington, where were Haneock and 
Adams, and acquaint them of the movement, and 
that it was thought they were the objects. 

“On the Sunday before I agreed with Col. Conant 
and some other gentlemen—in Charlestown—that if 
the British went out by water we should show two 
lanterns in the North Church steeple, and if by 
land one as a signal, for we were apprehensive it 
would he difficult to cross over Charles River. 

“T Jeft Dr. Warren, called upon a friend and 
desired him to make the signal. I then went a 
took my boots and surtout, went to the es 
part of the town, where I had kept chaisig cas 
friends rowed me across the Charles River, a ‘ 
to the eastward where the Somerset lay. “ee t se 
young flood: the ship was winding Fee, teat 
was rising. They landed me on the Cc harles —_ 
side. When I got into town I met Col. Conan a 
several others. They said they had seen our sig 


nals.” 
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It has generally been reported on the authority of 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs that the friend referred to in the 
above quotation was Robert Newman, who was the 
sexton of the old North Church. He was wrong. On 
the morning after the ride, the sexton was arrested. He 
protested his innocence, asserting that at a late hour, the 
night before, the keys of the Church were demanded of 
him by John Pulling who, being a vestryman, was 
entitled to them. After Newman had given the keys to 
Pulling he went to bed, and had nothing to do with 
the hanging of the lanterns. This was done in fact by 
Pulling, who was not only a close friend of Revere but 
also a brother Mason, having originally been made in 
Marblehead, affiliating with the Lodge of St. Andrew 
in 1761. Pulling was a dealer in furs which he pur- 
chased principally in Canada and Newfoundland, but 
imported some merchandise from Europe. He was also 
a patriot and a most fearless and devoted asserter and 
defender of liberty. Again, and again, Pulling and Re- 
vere are mentioned together as officers in the Contin- 
ental service and members of the Committee on Safety. 
He was on the committee to which reference has already 
been made, and undoubtedly was a member of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, engineered by Revere on December 16, 
1773. 

When the British learned that Pulling was the man 
who had obtained the keys of the Church from the 
sexton they searched his house at the corner of Ann and 
Cross Streets in Boston. They were not very thorough, 
for they failed to find him where he was concealed by 
his mother under an empty wine butt in the cellar. 
Shortly thereafter he escaped in a small skiff by dis- 
guising himself as a fisherman. Landing on Nantasket 
Beach, he was joined by his wife. They remained in 
concealment for awhile in an old cooper shop near the 
beach. All his property, real and personal, was con- 
fiscated, his house being occupied by British officers. 
After he was able to return to Boston, he never suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing himself financially on account 
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of this seizure, and he died in comparative poverty in 
1787. 

Revere’s ride on 18th April, 1775, was not his only one 
for he was frequently employed as a messenger between 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, making the trip 
on horseback. Contrary to the generally accepted theory 
as told by Longfellow, Revere never reached Concord. 
He had proceeded from Charlestown as far as Medford 
where he was captured by British officers. He escaped 
and reached Woburn. He and others had attempted to 
get to Concord. Another rider, Dawes, was also cap- 
tured and did not reach Concord, but Col. Prescott 
escaped and did reach Concord, accomplishing the mis- 
sion on the way of warning Hancock and Adams who 
were in hiding in Lexington and who were conducted 
from there by an ancestor of the author to a safer place 
of hiding in Burlington, where they remained until 
after the British had returned. After the British evacu- 
ated Boston, a regiment of artillery was raised, of which 
Paul Revere was made Major. Among other things, he 
restored the cannon to usefulness which the British had 
put out of commission. Later, in 1776, he was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel and remained in service throughout 
the war. 


Revere was a strong advocate of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States and remained active 
in civic affairs until his death. 

While Grand Master, he laid the cornerstone of the 
State House, in Boston, with Masonic ceremonies; and 
the articles placed therein came to light when repairs 
were made in 1855. They were replaced with others in 
the cornerstone at that time by Grand Master Webb. 

The Grand Lodge of Masons in Massachusetts pos- 
sesses as one of its greatest treasures a lock of the hair 
of George Washington, which is kept in a golden urn 
made by Revere’s own hand. Revere was one of the 
committee who obtained this lock of hair from Wash- 
ington’s widow, since which time it has been physically 
transmitted by each Grand Master, when retiring from 
office, to his successor, 


America 


SypNEY Dose 


(1824-1874) 


Nor force nor fraud shall sunder us! O ye 
Who north or south, on east or western land. 
Native to noble sounds. say truth for truth, 
Freedom for freedom, love for love, and God 
For God; O ye who in eternal youth 

Speak with a living and creative flood 

This universal English, and do stand 

Its breathing book: live worthy of that grand 
Heroic utterance—parted, yet a whole, 

Far, yet unsevered,—children brave and free 
Of the great mother tongue, and yet shall be 
Lords of an empire wide as Shakespeare’s soul, 
Sublime as Milton’s immemorial theme, 

And rich as Chaucer's speech, and fair as Spenser's 


dream. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREAT QUEEN STREET 


‘What memories are conjured up to the mind of every 
mason by the name of the Street universally known 
throughout its long association with Masonry! It has 
become almost the colloquial synonym of the Mother 
Grand Lodge of the World in the same way as Fleet 
Street stands for newspaperdom or Downing Street for 
diplomacy. 

Its fame, however is even earlier than its Masonic con- 
nection as records show and the knowledge of its his- 
torical past cannot but serve to increase yet the same 
sense of great traditions with which it is regarded by all 
who tread on ground once the scene of happenings 
linked with our national history and the rise and fall 
of human ambitions. 

Many of the following data, culled from various rec- 
ords but mainly from an interesting paper of W. Bro. 
A. F. Calvert, P.G.Stwd., the Masonic Historian, will 
show how closely was the street and its immediate 
neighborhood bound with the events of the Stuart 
period. 

Its name, originally Queen Street, was intended by 
James I, during whose reign it was built, to commem- 
orate the great Queen Elizabeth who had preceded him 
on the Throne, and it became known only later by its 
present name. During the reign of Charles I which 
followed, it was for a time renamed Henrietta Street, in 
compliment of his Queen, but it soon reverted to its 
original designation. 

The street connected Drury Lane with Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where existed an ancient footpath which during 
the Elizabethan period broadened out into a road, al- 
though houses did not make their appearance there 
until later. At first only the north side of the street was 
built upon and it was not until after the Restoration 
that houses appeared on the south side. Like Drury 
Lane it became at once one of the most fashionable 
streets in London and the north side in particular was 
occupied with “stately and magnificent houses,” we are 
told, a statement which contrasts strangely with the 
present appearance of some of the buildings, for they 
bear neither trace nor relation to such grandeur. 

Inigo Jones, according to one writer, built Great Queen 
Street, at the cost of the Jesuits, designing it for a square 
and leaving in the middle a niche for the statue of Queen 
Henrietta, but later, in January, 1651, came an order 
from the Council to the effect that: “Colonel Berkstead 
doe take care of the pulling downe of the gilt image of 
the late Queene and alsoe of the King. the one in the 
street commonlie called Queen’s Street and the other 
at the upper end of the same street towarde Holbourne. 
And the said images are to be broken in pieces.” 

From Leigh Hunt we learn that “Great Queen Street, 
in the time of the Stuarts was one of the grandest and 
most fashionable parts of the town.” There stood Paulet 
House, the residence of the Marquess of Winchester; 
Bristol House, the residence of several successive Earls 
of Bristol and of Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary Gen- 
eral in the Civil War; Rivers House, the seat of the 
first Earl of Inchiquin, who after being a prisoner of 
Corsairs, was for six years governor of Tangiers for 


Charles II, here lived the fourth Earl Rivers, known as 
“Tyburn Dick” the first nobleman to welcome William 
of Orange; here also lived the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Lauderdale (both of “Cabal” notoriety) ; 
the Earl of Bellamont and the Earl of Macclesfield 
(patron of Pope and Dryden). Conway House was the 
residence of Heneage, Lord Finch, first Earl of Not- 
tingham; it was burgled in 1676, when he was Lord 
Chancellor, and we are told that the Mace was stolen 
but the Great Seal was under the Chancellor’s pillow 
and escaped the thief who was later caught and hanged 
at Tyburn. 

Among other residents in the street may be mentioned 
the Earl of Devonshire; the Earl of Sunderland; the 
second Duke of Bolton, the seventh Duke of Norfolk: 
Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson; Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, when part proprietor of Drury Lane 
Theatre, Waller the poet, Opie, the artist (the roadway 
was sometimes blocked by the carriages of the sitters) 
and among others the famous Judge Jeffreys. 

One of the houses became the Officers of the Council 
of Grade and Plantations, established by Charles II, the 
forerunner of the Board of Trade. Another became the 
headquarters of the Land Bank, the scheme started in 
1790, as a rival to the Bank of England. 

It was in Great Queen Street that the Gordon Riots 
originated and the house of Mr. Justice Cox, which was 
burned by the infuriated mob, stood in the street. 
‘Lamand Blanchard acted as a printer’s reader in a 
printing office in this street and Benjamin Franklin 
worked as a journeyman printer at the Watts’ printing 
office in Wild Court, now the property of Grand Lodge 
and incorporated in the site of the new building. Martin 
Folkes, born in Great Queen Street, one time president 
of the Royal Society, became Deputy Grand Master of 
England in 1724 and was the intimate friend of the Duke 
of Richmond, Grand Master in the same year. At 
Riley’s Tavern, opposite the existing Freemasons’ Hall, 
in 1786, Cagliostro, the notorious Italian charlatan, in 
his first attempt to exploit Masonry for his own occult 
ends, held his famous meetings for instruction in what 
he alleged to be “True Freemasonry.” . 

To come to more modern times, the Freemasons 
Tavern, now known as the Connaught Rooms, was once 
the home of the “King of Clubs,” a celebrated Whig 
Society, formed in 1798, and which numbered among 
its members many famous men of the time. It was at 
a meeting held at Freemasons’ Tavern, under the aus- 
pices of the Anti-Slavery Society, that Macaulay de- 
livered his maiden speech, which was described in the 
“Edinburgh Review” as “a display of eloquence so sig- 
nal for rare and matured excellence that the most 
practical orator may well wonder how it should have 
come from one who then, for the first time, addressed 
a public assembly.” . 

To the Freemason the street is hallowed by its assocta- 
tions with the Craft since the earliest days of its orgam- 
zation and as the location of the only permanent home 
that Grand Lodge has ever known. 

There was a Freemasons’ Coffee House in Wild Court, 
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at the rear of the existing buildings, even before April, 

1773, when a Committee of Grand Lodge was appointed 

for the purpose of assuming a general superintendence 

of the building of a suitable hall for the Craft. The 
outcome of their deliberations and negotiations was 
that a site in Great Queen Street was purchased, in 17174, 
for £3,150, by means of the Building Fund, organized 
by the Hon. Charles Dillon (afterwards 12th Viscount 
Dillon), Deputy G.M. from 1768 to 1774. 

The foundation stone of the new building was laid on 
1st May, 1775, by the then Grand Master, Lord Petre, 
who according to an announcement in the Morning 
Chronicle and London Advertiser of the following day, 
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first “breakfasted with the brethren at the 
Coffee House in Great Queen St.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the “Grand 
and the rest of the Brethren went throug 
sary business and then proceeded to Leath 
where they had a splendid dinner.” Leatherse] 
was in Bishopsgate Within, some distanse sellers? Hall 
same report states that “The Honorable 9 Baway: The 

Chaplain of the Society, which had lain pad: Grand 
many years, was yesterday revived and bes 
Rev. Dr. Dodd.” This was, of course, the 
unhappy memory, who, on that occasion, 
striking oration.—T he Freemasons’ Chronicle (Le 
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THE GHOST OF JAURES 


By D. W. Brocan 


Albert Thibaudet was one of the most acute and ob- 
jective critics of French life, and he seldom was more 
acute and objective than when he wrote: ~ The first yern 
of peace needed a Jaurés, as the last year of the way 
needed a Clemenceau.” But it was not only the first 
year of the peace that showed what a loss France and 
the world had suffered when the cretinous assassin mur 
dered the Socialist leader in 1914. France and Europe 
continued to suffer from the absence of Jaur from the 
absence from the French scene of a political i 
whose generosity and personal integrity were equallec 
by his oratorical ability and political s 

“As Mr. Hampden Jackson makes plai ; 
French Socialism got from Jaures a 
mper, a comparative free- 
th it very soon lost when 
And the disunion 
e of the sources of 


timely study.* 
moral bias. a generosity of te 
dom from sectarian bias whic 
his moderating influence was gone. 
of the French Socialist party was one 1 
French disunity, the revival of sectarian bitterness se 
of the renewed plagues of France,  Saalgamaee : 
humanitarian tradition one 0 the 
al morality which has 
their leaders on a 
asOnS 


the humane and an 
causes of that decline in politic 
led to betrayals of the workers by ; a 
scale and of a baseness that make previous ines 
seem mere tolerable examples of human weakness. - 

But it was not only the loss to the F rench Socialist party 
that made the murder of Jaurés such a dis ster. It nae 
the loss to the French State. In his person Jaures repre- 
sented the old Republican “mystique. Even his sae 
hitter critics admitted that he had represented the ell 
tique even if, like Péeuy, they asserted that he hac 
There was in the dumpy, un- 
a more effective in- 
new 


ceased to represent il. 
graceful, untidy person of Jaureé ; 
carnation of the Republican spirit than in any 
streamlined Marianne designed for the mairies of France. 
There was the spirit of 1789 and there doubtless would 
have been in the crisis the spirit of 1793. 

It was natural that in his lifetime. when he was one 
of the two or three most famous Socialists in the world. 


the Socialist element in Jaures should have heen stressed 


*“Joan Jaures, His Life and Work.” by J. Hampden 
Jackson. Allen and Unwin, Pp. 204. 


and that, like Matteotti’s in the post-war rr 
murder should have been made more a iy bie tod, his 
Socialist martyrology than a great event a “an 
history of France and Europe. But it is plats Senera] 
non-partisan ident of his career and is tad N to . 
his latest biographer that for Jaurés Social; © plain by 
summed up in any economic program, 
material claims. Socialism was good 


> Was right 


inevitable because it was just, humane 
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For Jau had a faith (that may see 
the inevitable progress of the human race, § w) 
timism of Condorcet and of the scientist...” 18 ig 
the Revolution. Although it was ae is Politicig * p- 
wont of French Left-wing politicians to ¢ hn is ny A 
Jaurés would have accepted with hima: Holy ne 
the text which declares that “vishte Plete 
nation.” And he was completely 
sophistries, and by arguments whic] 
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economic analysis of the inevitable aoe 
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capitalist economy but “by the Republie.” 

the establishment of political Re 
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say, 
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cause just. Jaurés was occasionally an effcenetsary 4 
of the view that the inevitable trends of live ey be dey 
nie life would squeeze out certain obsolete ee? ee 
tribution and production. He did not ik fo, 18 6 No. 
allies. allow his sympathy with the ned ihe his Ra itis. 
him the political saviour of the sm aT many, leal 


all shopkeg Make 


He was not prepared to bid the sun stg ; 
the “petits bourgeois” at the cost of ieee stil] ‘ 
of French economy. On the other 
argued that he was more tender ; 
small peasant proprietors than he would ete of the 
he heen either a Northerner or the 4 rave | 
Northern constituency, For the 
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In other ways too the fact that Jaurés was so typical a 
Méridional limited his economic vision. 

But if Jaurés in his political life kept on insisting that 
man, even the working man, does not live by bread 
alone, it was not merely because social problems seemed 
less complex, less tied up with revolutionary technolog- 
ical changes in the Midi than they did in the more rigid, 
grayer, less ebullient North. Jaurés was consistent; he 
was a professional philosopher, a professional idealist 
philosopher; the tradition of the rights of man, of the 
freedom of conscience, of the rule of law was as living 
to him as was the Nonconformist-Radical tradition to 
so many founders of the Labor party in England. 

It was this absence of any dogmatic approach to poli- 
tics, except the moral approach, that accounted for 
Jaurés’s prestige. His disinterestedness was no greater, 
in the vulgar sense, than that of some of his colleagues. 
Jules Guesde made more sacrifices than Jaurés to the 
cause of the workers. But with Jaurés the virtue seemed 
to be a natural aspect of a rich, happy, generous temper, 
not the fruit of a sour political puritanism. When 
Jaurés as a politician was forced to compromise with 
the Mammon of unrighteousness, to associate with 
Combes and Caillaux in some of the least worthy of 
their activities, Frenchmen—above all, old associates 
of Jaurés like those of the League of the Rights of Man 
as well as mystics of genius like Péguy—felt a special 
distress. That it was not for a handful of silver or for a 
ribbon to stick in his coat made no difference. The ex- 
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ample of the contagion of the world’s slow stain was all 
the more painful. 

Yet the rank and file of the Socialists, of the workers, 
like the most critical of his colleagues of the Chamber 
like Maurice Barrés, felt that in Jaurés the stain was 
superficial; the heart and the head were sound because 
never separated. The last years of Jaurés’s life were 
shadowed by the threat of war. He was a ruthless critic 
of the policy of his own Government and gave a hand 
to critics by a generous blindness to the realities of 
Imperial German policy. For him the Second Inter- 
national was the last, best hope on earth. His murder 
saved him from a bitter disillusionment. But it also 
prevented him from rendering his country and the world 
his greatest services. How much Vichy has gained by 
the disappearance from the French scene of the great 
men whose mere names would have been a challenge to 
its defeatism. Foch and Clemenceau would have been 
very old indeed had they lived to 1940. But Jaurés was 
born three years after Pétain. Had he lived, the treason 
of the Déats, Doriots, Spinasses, and the rest would 
have heen far harder to present as a “realist” acceptance 
of the needs of the situation, as the way to “real” So- 
cialism. Because Jaurés had never separated Socialism 


from democracy, from the Rights of Man, these sophis- 
tries would have had no effect. The thirty years in 
which he might have been alive were changed for the 
worst by his murder. 
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MELVIN M. JOHNSON—A SKETCH 


One of Massachusetts’ best known and 
most distinguished citizens, Melvin May- 
nard Johnson, was born at Waltham on 
May 11, 1871, the son of the Hon. Byron 
B. Johnson, first mayor of that city, 
and Louisa Henrietta (Cutter) Johnson. 
He is descended from Captain Edward 
Johnson, who came to America in 1628- 
1629 and was famous as an author, ex- 
plorer, surveyor and leader. It was Cap- 
tain Johnson who made the first map 
of the Massachusetts Colony under orders 
of the General Court and established the 
boundary line between Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. He also wrote the 
first printed history of Massachusetts 
Bay, which was printed in London in 
1653 under the name “Wonder-Working 
Power of Sions Saviour in New England.” 
He was one of the founders of the town 
of Woburn and was its town clerk, select- 
man, magistrate and deputy to the Gen- 
eral Court for many years as well as cap- 
tain of the local militia, He was also 
surveyor general of the Colony and one 
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of the founders of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company. (For the 
family genealogy, see “Captain Edward 
Johnson and One Line of the Descend- 
ants” by Byron B, Johnson—1908). 
Bro. Johnson was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Waltham, graduating from 
the high school in 1888. He then en- 
tered Tufts College from which he was 
graduated Ph.B., A.B., in 1892. After 
spending the next year in travel and in 
his father’s office, he was graduated from 
Boston University Law School, LL.B., 
magna cum laude, in 1895. He received 
the Degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Vermont in 1936; was elected a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1938; given Honorary Mem- 
bership in the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation in May, 1940; and the Degree 
of L.H.D. was conferred upon him by 
Marietta College (Ohio) in 1941. He 
was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1895, the 
United States Circuit Court in Massachu- 
setts District in 1896, the United States 
Circuit Court, Connecticut District, in 
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1901, the United States Supreme Court 
in 1903, the United States District Court, 
District of Maryland, in 1930, and the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1931. He was associated with 
his father in the practice of law under 
the firm name of Johnson and Johnson 
from 1895 to 1903 and with Henry M. 
Rogers and Frank A. North as Rogers, 
North and Johnson from 1903 to 1907 
and was allied with Mr. North as John- 
son and North from 1908 to Dec. 31, 
1939, when he retired from the prac- 
tice of law. He was a lecturer at the 
Boston University Law School in 1918- 
1919, Professor, 1920-1935; Dean, 1935- 
1942, and now is dean-emeritus of the 
school, 

Bro. Johnson was married to Ina 
Delphene Freeman at Needham on Oc- 
tober 8, 1895, and the family lived in 
Waltham until 1902. During his resi- 
dence there he served on the School Com- 
mittee and Library Board and as Civil 
Service Commissioner and City Solicitor. 
His present home is at 1514 Beacon 
Street. They have two children: a 
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daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Johnson Adams, 
and a son, Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. 

Bro. Johnson has long been a leader 
in the Masonic fraternity. His notable 
record in this follows: J. D., 1894-1895; 
S. D., 1896-1897; J. W., 1898-1899; S. 
W., 1900-1901; Master, 1902-1903; Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Master, 5th Masonic of the Masonic Service Association of the 
District, 1904-1905; member Grand United States in 1918-1920. He was 
Lodge Board of Trial Commissioners, Deputy for Massachusetts, Order of De- 
1899-1905-1912; Grand Marshal, Massa- Molay 1922-1924. He is the author of 
chusetts G L., 1906-1907-1908; Senior ‘‘Freemasonry in America Prior to 1750” 
Grand Warden, 1909; member Board of (1916), and “The Beginnings of Free- 
Masonic Relief and a member Board of | masonry in America” (1924) and has 
Directors since 1910; president Masonic written numerous magazine articles on 
Education and Charity Trust, 1913- Masonry. 

1916; trustee Masonic Education and Bro. Johnson is a member of the Boston, 
Charity Trust since 1925; Grand Master, Massachusetts, and American Bar Associa- 
1913-1916; on many G. L. committees; tions and a former member of the Mid- 
Waltham Royal Arch Chapter; Adoniram dlesex Bar Association and served on the 
Council, R. & S. M.; Gethsemane Com- executive committee of the State as- 
mandery, K. T. (demitted); Sir Galahad sociation for the constitutional limit of 
Commandery, K.T., 1922 (demitted); St. ‘three years. He is a charter and life 
Bernard Commandery, K. T., 1933; Bos- member of the American Law Institute. 
ton Lafayette Lodge of Perfection, 1904; He was a trustee of the Waltham 
Giles F. Yates Council, P. of J., 1904; Savings Bank; president of the Oceanic 
Mt. Olivet Chapter of Rose Croix, 1904; National Bank in 1920-1922 and chair- 
Massachusetts Consistory, $.P.R.S., 1905; man of the directors of the Metropoli- 
Royal Order of Scotland, 1933; Red tan Trust Company in 1922, vice-presi- 
Cross of Constantine, 1934; honorary dent and director of the Engincering- 
member of Supreme Council, 33°, N. M. Economics Foundation in 1922-1933, a 
J., U. S. A., 1914-1920; active member director of the Mt. Pleasant Home in 
of Supreme Council, 33°, N. M. J. U. 1923-1930 and a member of the legis- 
S. A., 1920; M. P. Sov. Grand Com- lative committee of the National Acro- 
mander Supreme Council, 33°, N. M. J.,  nautic Association in 1924-1929 and has 


of honor and life member of George 
Washington Masonic National Memorial 
Association, serving as vice-president 
of this in 1916-1920 and a director 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee since 1921. He was on the executive 
commission (representing New England) 


Washington Commandery is the first 
and oldest in the District of Columbia 
and has had a fine career. On January 
14, 1943, it celebrated its 118th anni- 


versary by a banquet. ; 
puphly cainyed: quet, which was thor- 
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President of the Nation: 
organization composed 
who are or have been commissioned 
ficers in the uniformed forces of aa 
United States, is again in active se me 
and is stationed at the Signal Cor ee 
placement Training Center, Bort ar at 
mouth, N. J. He has announced a 
he expects to retire from the office of 
National President at the expirati i 
his present term. erent of 
A committee composed of 33 memb, 
of the organization (Committee of es 
can be compared to a directorate > 
business or industrial Corporation, T He 
committee has decided that, insts d ny 
holding the national session at cl ind 
land, Ohio, in May, as planned 7 st — 
lined meeting will take place in Wash. 
ington, D. C., at the Mayflowe ae 
on May 29, 1943, at which ar ae 
proposed that Major Brown b ehh 
of his duties and a new Nati nee 
dent be selected. ational Presi. 
Major Brown, during 
which has been over the 
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U. S. A., since 1933; honorary member been president and trustee of The Far- a Gaal Past three 

z 2 ae . é : a ade a ry 4 ; years, 
of Supreme Councils for the Dominion of _ rington Memorial, Inc., since 1920. He ie souomsiieine excellent President aaa 
Canada; England, Wales, etc.; Scotland; was a trustee of Tufts College in 1918- sciiet, GRE ae shy ee deal. Ip is, of 
Ireland; France, and the Southern 1933 and has served as president of the him, a step aide whe ee thing fo, 
Supreme Council of the United States; Tufts College Club of Boston and the pa aie mh ‘a Fh ness that he 
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Tufts College Alumni Association. He 
is a member of the Algonquin Club, the 
Canadian Club of New York, Inc., and 
the Boston Madison Sauare Garden Club. 
a 
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past, and this is in accord wi 
propriateness which he has al 
cised throughout his whole 
Freemason, 
Se 
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representative of Supreme Council 
for Ireland near Northern S. C.; repre- 
sentative of Supreme Council for Eng- 
land near Northern S. C.; representative 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland near the 
G. L. of Massachusetts, 1930-1933; rep- 


resentative of the Grand Lodge of Pan- ‘ ated for the 

a - the G. L. of Massachusetts Six ambulances, donate fivaded When our college campus 

Apa Dee Sea ee : Armed Forces by Iowa Masons, ‘ea i turned topsy-turvy by def, cs are bein 
‘ie i h rar ber of the fol- the parade, early in April, when 7 the with neither faculty nor Sse demands 

1 reese Ric rae 3: New Jerse Grand Convocation of the Grand Chap- ing sure of just what wil Students feel. 

owing Scottish Rite bodies: ew Jersey ter, Royal Arch Masons of Iowa, met is interesting eee 7 happen ri I. 

Consistory, $. P. R. Si Scottish Rite in Des Moines. Five of the ambulances call that St an 


College in Little Rock, Ark » Johny: 


bodies of Pittsfield, Mass., Williamsport, 
odies O ittsheld ass. 1 1amsp ir by. the Gian Teds i Anyestablished 


were purchased by this Grand Chapter 


Pa., Troy, N. Y., and Cincinnati, O.; 

ii Bis ya ae ee ri he past year and one was con-  . oe 

ee ely Selene ok Sy eel Ge aries of Des Moines “0 War Service and was pn, has 
N. Y., and Buffalo Consistory. Blue ‘buted >) : about 80 years ago, @Ptured 


Masonic lodges who raised about $1,500 
for the purpose. The vehicles were pre- 
sented to the Government by Gran' 
High Priest Nathan L. Hicks. 


Masons of Arkansas laid 
stone of this first ¢ 
with impressi 


Lodges: Monitor, Kilwinning, Adelphi, 
Winslow Lewis, Saggahew, Dalhousie, San 
Andres of Havana, Cuba; Euclid, Mass: 
soit, Washington, St, Mark’s, Seaview, La- 
fayette, Mystic Valley, Richard C. Mac- 
Laurin, Darien, Aberdour, Fraternal, Se- 
renisima Gran Logia Nacional de Colum- 
bia, Boston University Lodge (charter 
member). 

He is an honorary Member of Past 
Masters Associations of 3rd, 4th, Sth and 
6th districts; a member of the District 
Deputy Grand Masters’ Association, a 
Fellow of the American Lodge of Re- 
search of New York and a charter, roll 
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military-type institution 859 as a 
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the campus and Alb i 
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majority of the faculty 
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between the Stat 
states and the coll 
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a company, 7 ” 
Then, in 1863, when Federal troops 
took Little Rock, they impressed the col- 


UNION OF COMMANDERIES 

Orient Commandery No. 5, Knights 
Templar, of the District of Columbia, 
has united with Washington Comman- 
dery No. 1. This will cause no change 
in the charter or name of Washington 
Commandery, nor in the black uniform 
which this Commandery has worn, since 
its beginning in 1825, by special dis- 
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pensation. 


| faculty numbering three. 
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lege building for a military hospital and 
the property was not evacuated by mili- 
tary forces until the spring of 1867. In 
January, 1864, a lad of seventeen, a for- 
mer student there, was hanged in front 
of the main building, after having been 
tried by a military court and convicted 
of being a Confederate spy. Several 
wooden buildings had been erected on the 
premises by both Confederate and Fed- 
eral forces and the Masons requested that 
these buildings remain as a partial com- 
pensation for the use of the property, but 
this request was denied. The scholastic 
year 1867-68 opened in October, with a 
Two of the 
original teaching staff had fallen in battle. 
In setting up a military-form college the 
Trustees had stated that: 

“Although Masonry in her enlarged 
charity inculcates peace on earth and 
good will among all men, yet it is not 
inconsistent with her peaceful teachings 
to favor the instruction of youths in 
such arts as may be useful to them in 
the defense of the liberty or the honor 
of their country, should war unhappily 
arise.” 


OHIO 

The Masonic Home at Springfield, 
Ohio, was dedicated in 1895, and it has 
had, through the years, the loving sup- 
port of the Master Masons of the state, 
who realize how much it means to the 
aged and dependent brothers, their wives, 
or widows, and children who, through 
adverse circumstances, have become 
wards of Masonry. In order that the 
Home may be perpetuated a committee 
has been appointed by the Grand Lodge 
i of Ohio, with Past Grand Master Dil- 
lon Crist as chairman, to create an en- 

dowment fund. 


JERUSALEM 


Masonry in Jerusalem is carrying on 
following several years of difficulties be- 
ginning about 1937, when civil disturb- 
ances tended to make the holding of 
meetings unwise if not actually danger- 
ous at times. During that period the 
Mark Lodge of King Solomon’s Quar- 
ries, under the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Grand Lodge of England, had to 
hold underground meetings with the aid 
of armed guards. In 1942 eight candi- 
dates were advanced. The Lodge of King 
Solomon’s Temple, No. 4611, also con- 
tinues successfully, as does the Chapter 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. 


KANSAS 
The Grand Lodge of Kansas held its 


annual communication at Wichita, early 
in February. The reports showed a net 
gain of 1,125 members, making a total 
of more than 61,000 in that Jurisdiction. 

The list of elected officers shows a fine 


| 
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representation for the Scottish Rite. 
Charles $. McGinness, 32°, of Fort Scott, 
is Grand Master; James Trice, 32°, of 
Wichita, Deputy Grand Master; Samuel 
G. Wiles, 32°, of Wichita, Grand Junior 
Warden; and Grand Secretary Elmer F. 
Strain, 33°, and Grand Treasurer Ben S; 
Paullen, 32°, both of Topeka, were re- 
elected to their respective offices. James 
H. Stewart, 33°, of Wichita, started in 
the line as Grand Senior Deacon. Dr. 
Claud F. Young, 33°, Inspector General 
in Kansas of the Supreme Council, 
Southern Jurisdiction, was made a mem- 
ber of the Kansas Masonic Home Board. 
eS 
ST. CECILE’S FAMOUS ROSTER 
Dating from Civil War days, St. Cecile 
Lodge No. 568, F. & A. M., of New 
York, N. Y., has a membership almost 
entirely of professional musicians | and 
actors. Its ritual is performed with a 
finesse said to be unrivalled. Among the 
illustrious names on its roster and upon 
whom life has rung down the final cur- 
tain are: Thomas A. Wise, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Louis Mann, Jefferson De An- 
gelis, Weber and Fields, Arthur Hammer- 
stein, Harry Houdini and George M. 
Cohan. Those on the living roster in- 
clude Paul Whiteman, Vincent Lopez 
and Jack Pearl. . 
Owing to the fact that their 
of livelihood makes it impossible for the 
members to attend evening meetings, 
they hold their meetings in the daytime. 
_ 
EARLY CALIFORNIA 


The work of the lodges in the early 
days of California forms one of the most 
d thrilling chapters in the 
It was 


means 


informative an 
book of fraternal achievements. 
on May 10, 1848, that Peter Lassen ob- 
Grand Lodge of Mis- 


tained, from the s 
: the first Masonic 


souri, a charter for : ¢ 
Lodge to be organized in California— 
Western Star Lodge No. 98. This lodge 
was established at Benton City, on Deer 
Creek in Tehama County, but the dis- 
of gold made it impracticable for 


covery 
t was transferred 


it to remain there and i f 
to Shasta City, where it still carries on 
as Western Star Lodge No. 2 under the 
Grand Lodge of California. ; 

The Odd Fellows organized their first 
California lodge at San Francisco in 1849. 
This was folowed by others in the larger 
cities, but the year 1855 was the big 
year for lodges in mining centers. By 
1859, there were sixty Odd Fellow lodges 
established in mining towns, and half of 
these are stil in existence. 

These lodges, located in or near the 
mining camps, gave the miners an oppor- 
tunity to find a haven from the coarse- 
ness and vulgarity that, in those days, 
often were evident in mining communt- 
tis, and from the lodge ritual they 
learned of the spiritual and cultural values 
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in life. In addition, they brought aid to 
those overtaken by adversity and who 
were far from home in a strange section 
of the land. 


CHURCH WINDOW 

In one of the windows of the Rose 
City Park Methodist Church in Portland, 
Ore., appear Masonic emblems. This 
church observed its 30th anniversary on 
March 21st, and Dr. William Wallace 
Youngson, 33°, was the guest speaker. 
Doctor Youngson served this church for 
over nine years as its first pastor, and 
designed and financed the beautiful win- 
dows in it. 


SANDUSKY 

Masons of Sandusky, Ohio, will not 
wait a moment longer than wartime re- 
strictions demand before starting the 
reconstruction of their Masonic Temple, 
which was burned the night of January 
27th. The Charters of Science Lodge 
were saved; the lodge possesses its 1818 
Charter, as reissued, and also the 1848 
one. The latter had to be dug from 
ice on the lodge room floor after the 
fire, but it will be repaired. The Charter 
for Perseverance Lodge had not been 
recovered late in February, but it may 
be found. Photo engravings of these 
Charters were made in 1923 and were 
printed in the Sandusky Masonic Bulletin, 

The cornerstone of this Temple was 
laid in 1889 when Leander Burdick was 
Grand Master of Masons in Ohio. The 
Temple was extensively remodelled in 
1925. 


FIFTY-YEAR BUTTONS 

On January 25, 1943, Joseph S. Davis, 
33°, who has been Almoner of the Scot- 
tish Rite Bodies in Omaha, Neb., for 
thirty years, was presented with a fifty- 
year button, having received the Master 
Mason degree, April 27, 1891. On 
February 17, 1943, John E. Simpson, 33°", 
was presented with a fifty-year button, 
he having received his Master Mason de- 
gree, February 11, 1893. He has been, 
for all these years, prominent in the 
various bodies of Freemasonry, holding 
innumerable offices. 


GRAND MASTERS OF ENGLAND 

The late Duke of Kent, who was 
Grand Master of the United Grand 
Lodge of England at the time of his 
tragic death, had held that office only a 
little over three years. This is the short- 
est tenure of this office on record. The 
longest such record is that of the Duke 
of Connaught who remained as leader for 
38 years (1901-1939). 

The next longest tenure of office as 
Grand M ¢ in England is that of the 
Duke of Sussex, which lasted 30 years 
(1813-43), followed in length by that 
of the late Prince of Wales who became 
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King Edward VII (27 years) and that of 
the second Earl of Zetland (26 years). 
The Earl de Grey and Ripon ruled four 
years. There have been only these six 
Grand Masters of the United Grand 
Lodge of England in the course of 130 
years, four of them having been Royal 
Princes whose combined rule of the 
Grand Lodge covered nearly 100 years. 

The present Grand Master, the Earl 
of Harewood, is the seventh head of the 
Craft in England and Wales and the 
third leader not a Royal Prince. York- 
shire is proud to claim him and also one 
of the other Grand Masters not of roy- 
alty, the Earl of Zetland. 


AGE OF WASHINGTON 
WHEN INITIATED 
The unusual procedure of Fredericks- 
burg Lodge No. 4 in Virginia of initiat- 
ing George Washington before he became 
twenty-one years of age has been ex- 
plained in the National Federated Craft 
News as really not so strange after all, 
for young Washington himself computed 
his age as over twenty-one and this was 
accepted by the lodge. He simply added 
the twelve days to each year of his life, 
which twelve days had been subtracted 
by the Gregorian calendar. This in- 
creased by eight months the twenty years 
and nine months he had attained at the 
time of his initiation, November 4, 1752. 


PRESENT-DAY MILITARY LODGES 

Ambulatory Warrants are held by two 
military lodges under the English Con- 
stitution, that is, these lodges have no 
fixed location. They are with the Royal 
Scots, 2nd Battalion, and the Royal 
Fusiliers, both dating from the early 19th 
century. They are Unity, Peace and 
Concord No. 316 (1808) and Social 
Friendship No. 497 (1844), respectively, 
Military lodges have been the pioneers, 
carrying Fremasonry to different parts 
of the globe, 


OREGON 

Capt. Thomas Gatch, who became a 
national naval hero as a result of his 
ship downing thirty-two Japanese planes 
in one battle in the Solomons, is a mem- 
ber of Pacific Lodge No, 50, Salem, Ore. 
Also, a member of this lodge is U. S. 
Senator C, L. McNary, childhood friend 
of Captain Gatch. 

Grand Master Clarence D. Phillips and 
members of his official staff were present 
at a recent meeting of Willamette Lodge 
No. 2 in Portland, Ore., when fourteen 
50-year Masons attended. Seven of them 
are members of Willamette Lodge and 
the others were accompanied by the Mas- 
ters of their respective lodgs. 

South Gate Lodge No. 182 of Port- 
land, Ore., has introduced two innova- 
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° 
tions at its stated meetings and both 
have proved popular. One is to have a 
timely public question presented by an 
authority in that field, and the other 
has to do with the observance of the 
birthdays of its members. Special invi- 
tations are sent to those scheduled to be 
so honored and, in nearly every case, 
these have been acknowldged cither by 
attendance or by letter, 


the Royal Arcanum, secretary of the 
Royal Arcanum, secretary of the Royal 
Arcanum Club and the Massachusetts 
Hospital Fund, and a member of the 
a Republican Club. 

e leaves a brother, Edw: 

a sister, Miss Bertha L,. eo eae 
of Everett. saulansias 
a ae 
APRON 
; New York City, March 7 194 
Editor, THE Masonic CRartsata, = 

I have enclosed some lines wh re 
be suitable for your publication: 
Is there a definite style among US 
Freemasons of wearing the iene 
For a glance at any printed photo a 
of massed brethren in regalia Er 
total lack of uniformity. Whites, i 
England the apron is worn outside ae 
brother’s coat, the Irish—cantanker 
Hibernians!—insist on wearing it oe 
that garment. Here I quote from ae 
icent article culled from The ae 
mason’s Chronicle (London) ; 
“Trish Masons, it is well kno: 
their apron ‘under,’ and not ‘over? 
coats, and when in the com : 
brethren of other jurisdictions Vd 
s 


KING OF GREECE 

While King George II of Greece was 
living in England as a private citizen, 
having abdicated his throne in 1923, he 
was initiated into Walwood Lodge, No. 
5143, later becoming Master. Recently 
he delighted members of this lodge by 
attending a meeting in the Grecian Tem- 
ple of the Abercon Rooms, Liverpool 
Street, London. King George was called 
back to his throne in 1935. In 1936, he 
was appointed Past Senior Grand War- 
den of England and he has attended at 
least one Grand Lodge session since then. 


hich may 


the 
‘ous 


Prep. 


Wn, Wear 


MASONIC HOME OF TENNESSEE 
their 


Two years ago the Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee sold its Masonic Home to the 


State of Tennessee and it is now a hos- thus to present a contrastin ‘ Made 
pital for tubercular patients. The Ma- generally not found attrac pearance, 
sonic wards are taken care of in their ditional. One is ventinded a: if tra_ 
respective homes and communities by once made by M.W. Bro : the reply 
the Board of Control of the Masonic Donoughmore, Grand saree ne Earl of 


. 2 t of Ire]. 
with characteristic Irish wit, wher and, 
“ ques~ 


tioned as to the reason. Tt . 
Masons intended for work Were ett 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Home and _ this 

plan has worked out very satisfactorily 

for all concerned. In 1942, the Board 

looked after and provided for 376 elderly to take off their coats to do ¢ expected 

Masons, wives or widows, and boys and Doxa fe so. 

girls, New York City, ” 
—_—_—__—. Member of the Harmonie 


MARTIN J. PLESCHIINGER 356 (St. Thomas, VLUs Lodge, No. 


I ITBOURN 


Private services for Martin J. Ples- Constitution, English 
chinger, 76, former partner in the Cam- 
bridge Mailing Company, Chelsea bank- WARNING! 


er and prominent Mason, were held Authentic information 


m - x O co: » 
Thursday, March 26, at 2:30 p.m. at from Supreme Council of Pal to us 
j . i Font 
the Dykeman Funeral Home, 23 Cary garding the Masonic fitnan gentina re. 
ry $j * atio 
avenue, Chelsea, Mass. Burial was in republic. A former ieriber se eA that 
oF the Su- 


Woodlawn cemetery, Everett. 

Mr. Pleschinger died suddenly Tues- 
day night, March 23, at his home, 179 
Nichols. street, Everett. Born in East 
Cambridge, son of Joseph and Rosina 
Pleschinger, he lived in Chelsea for many 
years until the death of his wife, Nellie, 
six years ago, when he removed to Ey- 
erett. 

A 32d degree Mason, he was recorder 
of the Grand Commandery, Knights 
Templar, of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and was a former commander of 
its ninth division which included Read- 
ing, Winthrop, Holyoke, Waltham and 
Providence districts. 

He was president of the Bellingham 
Investment Association and a trustee of 
the County Savings Bank in Chelsea, 
secretary of Omar Grotto, a member of 


preme Council, Dr. Ari 
was expelled for reasons sufficie 
members of that Supreme Councit = 
cause of his agitation and er Re 
have a belief in the Grand Fie iad -: 
the Universe eliminated asa rs i ae 
for membership, and also to oe 
the altar the Volume of the Secs sac 
which we speak of as the Bible whee 
upon he, in collusion with others en 
ganized a so-called Supreme Council pate 
a Grand Orient in connection thoes “a 
These Bodies go under the name aoe 
preme Council 33° of the Federal = 
gentine Masonry” and “Grand F ed a 
Argentine Orient.” oe 
Resolutions adopted by these so-called 
new Masonic organizations cancelled i 
the title of their official letters and = 
literature, the appellations A.-.1...G «.D.- 


stobulo Soldano 
, 
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G.:.A.*.D.:.U.*, or, as sometimes writ- 
ten, A.*.U.-.T.+.G.°.S.°.A.°.G..,, which 
in our language means, “To the Glory 
of the Great Architect of the Universe.” 
They removed them also from their ritu- 
als, constitutions, the opening and clos- 
ing ceremonies, obligations, diplomas, 
rules and, in fact, all their Masonic docu- 
ments, The traditional obligations on 
the Bible were climinated and, instead 
of the Bible, on the altar was placed the 
Constitution, the general and particular 
rules, and the rituals of these clandestine 
bodies. 

The Grand Commander of the regular 
Supreme Council is Fabidn Onsari, and 
the Grand Secretary General is Luis San 
Luis. The address of the Supreme Coun- 
Temple at this number is also the head- 
cil is Cangallo 1242, Buenos Aires. The 
quarters of the regular Symbolic Ma- 
sonry in Argentina. 


VENOM? 
New York, April 19, 1943. 
To the Editor: 

It was somewhat disconcerting to read 
in the columns of THE Masonic CrartTs- 
MAN for March the splenctic article en- 
titled “The Americanization of Sojourner 
Lodge No. 875 (page 159). On con- 
cluding the diatribe, one wonders if, 
after all, Freemasonry is a progressive in- 
stitution imbued with a zeal for the 
welfare of humanity, as it professes. 
From the commencement of the article 
to its crescendo of ‘‘Caucasianized!” one 
senses its venom. 

Well, it were easy to impute to the 
people of Britain sins of omission and 
commission innumerable, but their Craft 
conduct has ever been without reproach, 

If your journal circulates in the British 
West Indies, this article will not tent to 
heighten appreciation of the American 
conception of Masonic aims. Today 
there are American bases in the Carib- 
bean and surely there will be an ap- 
preciable influx of Freemasons. Are they 
to be of the type of Roger C. Hackett and 
of Graham Getchel Dedge? 

DONALD LIGHTBOURN. 


TRIENNIAL 


The 42nd Triennial Conclave of the 
Grand Encampment of Knights Templar, 
U.S.A., will be held in Chicago, May 24th 
and 25th, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Owing to war conditions, the pageantry 
of the usual Grand Encampment ses- 
sions will be dispensed with and only 
two days will be given to the transac- 
tions and discussions pertaining to the 
business of the Knights Templar through- 
out the nation. 

The usual dinner will be provided, 
however, and the speaker on that occa- 
sion will be the Governor of Illinois, Sir 
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Knight Dwight H. Green, 33° Elect. 
Following this, a technicolor film will be 
shown ot the Grand Encampment Easter 
Sunrise Service, which is held annually 
at Arlington National Cemetery in Vir- 
ginia, 

Most Eminent Grand Master Harry 
G. Pollard, 33°, of Massachusetts will 
preside at the Conclave, and will likely 
pe succeeded in office by Deputy Grand 
Master Charles N. Orr, 33°, of Minne- 
sota, with the line officers advancing, as 
is customary, 


TEXAN IN LONDON GETS $2,000 

A Texas private, stationed in London, 
Eng., who has been saving $40 a month 
out of his pay to buy a tarm when the 
war is over, received a windfall recently. 
He found and turned in a brooch valued 
at $25,000, and his honesty netted him 
$2,000 from the owner of the jewelry. 
The soldier, Lee Clary, of Luling, Texas, 
sent the money back to his parents in 
Texas, 

Private Clary said that he saw too 
many soldiers come out of the last war 
broke, and he is determined not to be 
that way at the end of this war. He 
does not drink, smoke or gamble, and 
saves every cent of his pay that it is 
needed for absolute necessities. 

————— 

SOJOURNERS LODGE, NO, 874 

By RocrR C. HaAckETT 

Six lodges in Colon which preceded 
Sojourners No. 874 by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland predecessor of the present So- 
journers. The last two of these lodges 
were La Fraternidad Universal No. 43 
and La Fidelidad No. 48. Both were 
chartered by the Supreme Council of 
the Scottish Rite, Grand Orient of New 
Granada in Cartagena, the former in 
1886, the latter, as an English-language 
offshoot of it, in 1888. 

About eight years after La Fidelidad 
No. 48 was founded, many of the 
brethren, most of them Hebrews, in- 
cidentally, became dissatisfied with the 
new lodge for unknown reasons and 
severed their connection with it. The 
dissidents, under the leadership of Wor- 
shipful Brother Adolphus P. Alberga, 
then held an informal meeting to talk 
over the situation. Possibly it was also 
never been affiliated with any of the 
local lodges but if so they must have 
been few in number. The outcome was 
that they resolved to send a petition for 
a charter to the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land—in fact, this step was virtually 
decided upon before the several brothers 
“resigned” from La Fidelidad No. 48. 
Why the Grand Lodge of Scotland was 
selected is not now known but the fol- 
lowing facts must have been influential: 
(1) Five of the 13 petitioners had been 
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Raised in lodges under that Grand Lodge; 
(2) that Grand Lodge had inaugurated 
the policy of chartering lodges in Latin- 
America and the West Indies about a 
century and a half earlier. But these 
reasons could not have been conclusive 
because seven of the petitioners, includ- 
ing Worshipful Brother Alberga, the 
leader of the whole movement, had been 
Raised in lodges under the United Grand 
Lodge of England and it too had been 
chartering lodges in Latin-America and 
the West Indies for about 150 years—or 
at least its two predecessors before the 
union of 1813 had chartered such lodges. 
Thus it is seen that had the two criteria 
named been the only ones considered the 
brothers would have applied for a char- 
ter to the Grand Lodge in London rather 
than to the one in Edinburgh. Two 
other reasons for the actual choice sug- 
gest themselves. One is a sentimental 
one; the other an exceedingly practical 
one. The first is that the brothers 
wanted to help commemorate, however, 
indirectly, the attempt of Scotland to 
found a colony on the Atlantic coast of 
Darien in 1698. The second is that 
they feared that the United Grand Lodge 
of England, on account of a prevailing 
anti-Semitic social prejudice in the higher 
circles in England, would refuse to grant 
a charter to a lodge of which most of 
the members would be Hebrews, and 
recognizable as such by their names. It 
should be noted, however, that there is 
no scintilla of evidence to justify either 
of these assumptions. Indeed, it is not 
even known that any of the petitioners 
had ever even so much as heard of the 
Darien colonization scheme of Scotland. 
With reference to the second point, how- 
ever, it is possibly significant that a 
group of Jewish Masons, all merchants, 
living in Panama City, were actually re- 
fused a charter, for no stated reason, by 
the United Grand Lodge of England in 
1904. 

The petition was dated January 14, 
1898, and was endorsed as having been 
received in the Grand Lodge office on 
January 31, 1898. The document must 
have been dispatched on the day it was 
dated since it arrived at its destination 
in the remarkably fast time of 17 days 
—in fact it would take exceptional speed, 
and or close connections for this time 
to be bettered today by any media other 
than airmail. Three days after the Grand 
Lodge received the petition it issued a 
charter to the 13 petitioning brothers. 

The cost of the charter was £10 (about 
$51,10 at the then current rate of ex- 
: It was met out of a fund of 


change). a 
nine of the 


about $125 subscribed by _ 
After paying for the char- 


petitioners. : 
about $75 with 


ter the lodge thus had 
which to begin work. 
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The new lodge bore the name of So- 
journers No. 874 and was to have colors 
of scarlet and pale green, with gold 
fringes, which were the ones the brothers 
had requested in their petition. The 
name, rather naturally, was also the one 
the brothers had requested but who sug- 
gested it originally is not known. It 
was at the time very appropriate, and it 
still is for that matter, although it is no 
longer unique, as it once was, with ref- 
ference to either the Canal Zone or the 
United States. The reason for this is 
that an organization with a similar name, 
the National Sojourners, composed of 
Master Masons who are or have been 
regular or reserve commissioned officers 
in the armed forces of the United States, 
was founded in 1917 and under it two 
chapters, Caribbean No, 21 and Pacific 
No. 35, were established in the Canal 
Zone in 1924 and 1925, respectively. In 
addition it should be noted that five other 
lodges, all located in the United States 
and all founded since 1898, are named 
either “Sojourner” or “Sojourners.” Their 
names, locations, and dates of founding 
follow: 

Sojourners Lodge No. 483, 
Detroit, Mich. (1917) 
Sojourners Lodge No. 693, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1918) 
Sojourners Lodge No. 653, 
Marion, Ohio (1920) 
Sojourner Lodge No. 607, 
Monrovia, Calif. (1925) 
Sojourners Lodge No. 51, 
Washington, D. C. (1937) 
Each of these lodges chose the name 
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“Sojourners” (or Sojourner’) because all 
of the charter members had been Raised 
in lodges located in other cities. Most 
of them also emphasize the fact that 
they wish to be considered the Masonic 
homes of all brethren. sojourning in their 
respective communities. So far as can 
be ascertained no other lodge besides 
these five and the two in Panama has 
ever had the name “Sojourners” or “‘So- 
journer” although there are and have 
been a very appropriate one. 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Elevated to a pedestal by many think- 
ing persons as the greatest living woman, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek stands before 
us as certainly a necessary citizen of to- 
day’s world. This brilliant Chinese 
woman is a link in the world’s vital chain 
of united leaders and, as such, her 
strength and stability are important. She 
links Christian and non-Christian, East 
and West, ancient and modern, powerful 
and helpless, warrior and philosopher. As 
a link she helps to unite, helps to bridge 
obvious gaps, helps to hold millions in a 
common allegiance to right ideals. With 
both the welfare of many lands and the 
life of Free China imperiled, she speaks 
to us in the United States of her “ 
belief and faith that devotion to common 
principles eliminates differences in race 
and that identity of ideals is the strongest 
possible solvent of racial dissimilarities. 
And she continues, “While we must not 
be visionary, we must have vision so that 
peace should not be punitive in spirit and 
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should not be provincial or nationalistic 
or even continental in concept, but uni- 
versal in scope and humanitarian in ac- 
tion.” 

Her deep understanding and high 
thinking have covered a vast territory in 
the world of human needs. Because her 
ideals are those of a Christian and be- 
cause they dovetail so finely with those 
of Masonry, it may be said that Masons 
will note with interest her place in the 
world scene. Her husband, the General_ 
issimo, is also a convert to Christianity, 

Coming of a family apparently des_ 
tined for greatness, she has not only fitted 
neatly into a prominent niche in hist 


ory’ 
hall, but has become a cynosure for ae 
eyes and a guiding beam for many hearts 
because of her individual traits, She is 


far-sighted, looking on the children of 
China as the hope of China and teachin 

them accordingly. She is courageous 
taking the courage of her husband ant 
molding it into a womanly calm that 
brushes away physical danger almogt ab 

sent-mindedly She is alert, knowing as 
well as anyone of these days can kre 
how to face race prejudice with honest 
hope that there can eventually be WAR 
versal understanding. She is patient 
building up in her people a firm founds. 
tion of democratic ideology upor ae 
they, in turn, can build a strong 
She is wise, wanting no alliance wj 


2 which 
Nation, 


; ? th evil 
in any form. She is loving, never stop. 


ping a moment in the eternal Struggle of 
selflessly seeking the way toward Univer. 
sal fraternity and equality. 
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We Also Handle Other Nationally-advertised Stokers 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

Information has just been received 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the effect 
that the Deputy there of the Supreme 
Council, Southern Jurisdiction, James S. 
McCandless, now 87 years of age, is in 
excellent health and spirits and that 
Scottish Rite Freemasonry is progressing 
splendidly in the three Valleys—Hilo 
(Hawaii), Honolulu (Oahu) and Ka- 
hului (Maui). These bodies are fortu- 
nate in their officers. 

In Honolulu, the class receiving the 
degrees in February consisted of 40 or 
more in the Lodge of Perfection. It was 
stated that the brethren not only in the 
three Valleys mentioned, but on the 
Island of Kauai, will observe the Maundy 
Thursday and Easter Sunday ceremonies. 


FOLSOM 
FUNERAL CHAPEL 


ARTHUR N. FOLSOM & SON 


63 Belgrade Avenue 
Roslindale, Mass. 


arthur N. Folsom E. Wilfred Folsom 


————— ee 
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For Aut MAsonic Bopirs 
OrpveR EASTERN STAR 
AND WHITE SHRINE 
Photographs on Request 
47 WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LIBerry 7282 


‘|| KENmore 1310-1311 


ICE OF QUALITY 
SERD DEPENDABILITY 


==@ 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


All Sorts 


A DISGRACE 

The man with the big shirt-front in- 
dignantly asserted himself. “I won’t be 
ordered around as if I was a slave,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s no disgrace to be a 
waiter!” 

“Maybe not,” said the dyspeptic 
guest, “but it’s a disgrace to be such 
a waiter as you are,” 


FUNNY 


« 5.3) cane 
Gad, sir,” said the old colonel at the 


club, “the Zulu War was much worse 


than this one, Why, I remember the 
time when a Zulu threw his spear at me 
and it pinned me to the ground. I was 
lying there for three days.” : 
“It must have hurt.” 
“Not much,” said 


h ‘ 
when I laughed!” oe COLA, Qoly 


OFF ON THE WRONG FOOT 
DENTIst—"Stop waving your arms 
and making faces, Why, I haven't even 
touched your tooth.” 
PaTiENT—"] know you haven’t, but 
you're standing on my corn.” 


COULDN’T BE DONE 

Counsel was cross-examining a farmer, 

“Now,” he said, “don’t quibble. Do 
you understand a simple problem or 
not?” 

Al spies the witness, 

“Then tell the court this: 1 
ploughed a field in five sik at 
would 30 men take to 
field?” 

“They couldn’t do it,” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the 15 
ploughed it.” 


how long 
plough the same 


men have already 


BRIGHT BOY 
Boss—"Boy, do you know 
of this firm?” 
New OFricre Bor—"‘Sure, it’ 
Boss—' Wherever 
idea?” 
Boy—"T saw it on the door as I came 


” 


the motto 


4 s ‘push.’ ” 
did you get that 


in 


PRESCRIPTION 

A grocer had difficulty with a doctor 
who was backward in paying his bills, 
so he put the matter in the hands of a 
collector. The man returned looking 
worried. 

“What's the matter?” asked the gro- 
cer. “What did the doctor say?” 

‘Well,” replied the collector, “he said 
T wasn’t looking well, examined my 
tongue, and advised me to remain in- 
doors for a few weeks.” 
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WRONG PLACE 


There was a timid knock at the door. 
“If you please, kind lady,” said the beg- 
gar, “I’ve lost my right leg.” 

“Well, it ain’t here!” exclaimed the 
woman. 


UNUSUAL 
BrowNn—‘If you had $20 in your 
pocket right now, how would you feel?” 
Hawxins—‘T'd think I had on some 
one else’s trousers.” 


PORT 0” PINES 


HOLDERNESS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


& 


Four and five-room, complete- 
ly furnished and equipped cot- 
tages on Little Squam Lake, 
in the beautiful lake region 
of New Hampshire. 


Write for reservations or further 
information to 


GWENDOLINE TIBBETTS 
Port o’ Pines, Holderness, N.H. 


Lunch Co. 


BOSTON: 
420 Tremont Street 
629 Washington Street 
30 Haymarket Square 
6 Pearl Street 
242 Tremont Street 
1083 Washington Street 
44 Scollay Square 
332 Massachusetts Ave. 
19 School Street 
437 Boylston Street 
24 Bromfield Street 
1080 Boylston Street 
540 Commonwealth Avenue 
204 Dartmouth Street 
105 Causeway Street 
1215 Commonwealth Avenue 
7 Pemberton Square 
655 Tremont Street 
BROOKLINE 
1016 Commonwealth Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE 
78 Massachusetts Avenue 
Popular Priced Specials daily 
Food of the Highest Quality 
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“A Country Inn in the Heart of the 
City” 


EXCELLENT FOOD SERVED 
ina 
DELIGHTFUL ATMOSPHERE 


THE KINGSTON INN 


18 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON 
HUBbard 4998 


RESTAURANT 
DU-BARRY 


TABLE D’HOTE - LUNCHEON 
DINNER 


Cuisine Francaise 


159 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COM. 8280 Private Parties 


Telephone 
HANcock 4996 


COSTUME SKETCHES 


Hats and Costumes Rented 
COSTUMES MADE TO ORDER 


Res. Telephone 

Billerica 345 
HELENE’S COSTUME CO. : 
g 


109 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. : 


UNLIMITED FUNDS As Low As 112% 


On Commercial Paper, Securities, Life Insurance, 


NOTE BROKERS 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


OLD, BUT GOOD 


A chestnut of the last war which will 
probably be repeated when our colored 
troops get into action, is the one about 
the negro soldier in the trenches. The 
Germans made a raid one morning and 
as a big German soldier bore down on 
the little negro private, with a fixed 
bayonet, the latter dropped his gun, 
pulled out his razor and made a swipe 
at the German. The Boche grinned at 
the little negro as he passed by and 
jeered, “Never touched me!” 

“That’s what you think,” said the 


colored boy. “Just wag your head, sol- 
dier; just wag your head.” 


PERSISTENT FALLACY 


A curious, but persistent, fallacy turns 
up again in a statement by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In discussing 
wealth and commercial goods, he states 
that the more one person possesses, the 
less there remains for others. His idea 
is that each man’s success represents cor- 
responding failure in his neighbors. This 
implies that the amount of goods in 


the world is limited and can not be in- 
creased, 


The mistaken logic is obvious. Sup- 
pose, for example, a man with initiative 
and a nest-egg of savings starts a suc- 
cessful clothing factory in 


a his com- 
munity. 


He gives employment to his 
neighbors and pays them wages. The 
clothing increases the supply of gar- 
ments available. The large payroll 
brings other businesses to the place. The 
total wealth is vastly increased. No one 
has robbed anybody. 


Per Year 


Real Estate, Accounts Receivable, etc. 


TREMBLAY & BLUMENTHAL 


85 Devonshire Street, Boston 


LAF. 6316-6317 


SINCE 1832 


jt 4S Natounan #3ons Ine 
Guneral Sowice 


tecal and Suburban 


OFFICES AND CHAPELS 
497 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 
149 HARVARD STREET, BROOKLINE 
2326 WASHINGTON STREET, ROXBURY 


[April, 1943 


Exceptionally Good Things to Eat 
DINE AT 
a 
Eich ol 


RESTAURANT 


1 WINTER PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
11 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 


SEES HOSE CS CO 


FOR THE BEST IN 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Call 
LOU GOLDEN 


Golden Amusement Agency 
65 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
HUBbard 6594 


DERE ES 


A Personal Gift: 
YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


UNIVERSITY STUDIO 


Distinctive Portraiture 


8 BOYLSTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


B. M. Creedman KIRkland 7552 
EOE SH 


HUBbard 9588 Mrs. Lena Antico 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


Needlepoint. Knitting, Filet, Italian Cut 
Work, Scarfs, Hemstitching, Hand Em- 
broidery and Beading Silks. Silk Smocks, 
Hostess Aprons, Hand Painted Theatrical 
and Evening Gowns, Original Exclusive 
Hats, Hand Made Lamp Shades. Imported 
Evening Gowns and Dresses for all occa- 
sions, 


Little Building, 80 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


EAST BOSTON 
SAVINGS BANK 


94 Years Old 


10 MERIDIAN STREET 
EAST BOSTON 


EDUCATION NEEDED 

The masses of mankind will go on ex- 
plaining poverty, relief and other such 
factors primarily in terms of individual 
slothfulness or short-sightedness rather 
than in terms of these broader socio- 
economic forces which may victimize 
even the most energetic and far-sighted 
individual. 

In all fields of science it is assumed 
that situations have their causes. It is 
time in the social sciences that we un- 
derstand that social conditions lie back of 
social problems. It is not enough to ex- 
plain juvenile delinquency in terms of 
«human nature’, of the natural tendency 
of man to be bad, but rather we must 
understand the conditions in families and 
communities which tend to produce de- 
linquent personality types. It is now 
known that wn certain parts of large cit- 
jes a majority of children grow up to be 
delinquent, while in other parts deli 
uency seldom is found. What vs a 

nditions that are responsible phy 3 
jinquency? How might these co ‘di hot 
sé modified to Produce g nditions 
of human product? 

In handling of socia} proble. . 
jmportant at all Points to dle oe it is 
dents to see that social cond. ie stu- 
duce social problems and to fons pro- 
that we MUSt modify thee ee 
alleviate the problem unde Aditions to 
«This is the kind of 
ciety must make to 
this point must be 
treatment of the soc; 
high school class, 
nile delinquency, 
not sought in ¢ 


ms in the 
with juve- 
e, the cure 
¥ in correc- 


F Ssary as these j 
: ay ese in- 
stitutions may be for the Protection of 


jety, but in ch: 
ociety>s a change 5 
: hborhood conditi 8¢ of family and 


ions so ¢} 
4 na 7 
rather than abnormal] earn 


ai modifying those conditi 
duce the festering sore th 
erupts- 

If che ee Seneration can be made to 
see that socia Problems, like physical dis 
eases, have causes that can be elec, 
we can CXPCCt to see social research 50 
cial experiments, and g, S 
ing the next fifty years that will equal 
or surpass the Progress that eden 
ence has made since the discovery of the 
germ theory, and since its realization that 
every disease has its Cause or causes with 
which one should work primarily, rather 
than with the symptoms of the disease. 

Only by such a dynamic approach to 
social science can there be developed a 
kind of | social engineering that will 
change man’s world, Through such a 
dynamic approach a true social science 
will be brought into being.—Journal of 
Education. 


ons which pro- 
at so frequently 


Hanger Hip Control Artificial Limbs 
GIVES NEW FREEDOM — GREATER COMFORT. 


Perfection of Control—Less Tiresome,—Improved knee action 
which is lighter, stronger and has more positive control. 
No loss motion between stump and socket. You can now 
walk with ease and comfort—without shoulder straps for 
either above or below knee amputations. 

Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 


TRUSSES—No bulbs - no straps - no buckles 
See this truss—it eliminates discomfort. Free trial at our 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
All make of limbs repaired, 


J. E. HANGER, INC. 


441 Stuart Street, New England Power Bldg. 
Tel. COMmonwealth 2777 


office 


BODY BELTS FOOT ARCHES 


ARLENE E. GAULT 
118 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Suite 2—-CAP. 2353 
MIMEOGRAPHING - TYPING 
SECRETARIAL WORK 
ADDRESSING - MAIL SERVICE 


‘TOUPEES : WIGS 


i oe 
=> Finest Quality een 


=> 


Guar. Workmanship \~ 
BEFORE CATALOGUE SENT AFTER 


T. B. MASSARO 


128 Tremont St., Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


JACOB WIRTH CO. 


Restaurant 
31 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Best of Imported and Domestic 
Beers served properly 


“A 100% American Institution & Booster’’ 


LAWSON STUDIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FABRIC KNITTING BAGS 
(Sold by Better Stores—Coast to Coast) 
93 MASS. AVE. TEL. KEN. 2317 
BOSTON, MASS. 

“We are doing our utmost to help our gov't 
in this emergency for complete victory” 


Banking Connections 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business 


of the right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory 


relations elsewhere. 


If, however. any changes or increase in 


banking connections is contemplated, we would like very much 


to be kept in mind. We welcome opportunities to discuss bank- 


ing or trust matters at any time. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Main Office : 
CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 
24 FEDERAL STREET 
Copley Square Office: 581 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: 
Cor. MASSACHUSETTS AVE. AND BOYLSTON ST. 
MEMBER, FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$250,000,000 


* Two hundred and fifty million dollars may not seem much 


in these days of astronomical expenditures in Washington, yet 
it “ain’t hay,” and it conservatively represents the annual pur- 
chasing power of the hundred thousand members of the 
Masonic fraternity in Massachusetts alone. 


* Add to this the hundred and fifty thousand Craftsmen of other 
New England States and you’ve “got something.” 


* Yes, you’ve got a potential market of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, many of them high in civic, social and business 
life spending annually 625 millions of dollars for all the essen- 
tials of life in this still free country. Truly an important 


cross-section of the community. 


* There is but one journal catering exclusively to the great | 
Masonic fraternity in this section—THr Masonic CRAFTSMAN, | 
and no further argument should be necessary to convince the 
far-seeing businessman who seeks to broaden the field of his 
activities and increase his sales than to call attention to the 
wisdom of using our advertising columns to accomplish just 


that. It’s a fertile field and the cost is surprisingly low. 


* A line on your letterhead will bring rates and full information. 


THE MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


27 BEACH STREET Boston, MassacHusETTS 


Or phone HANcock 6690 


